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By the Office of Business Economics 


Business activity has continued to reflect strong de 
mand in most major sectors of the economy during the final 
quarter of the year. Further advances in the income flow 
and the high rate of employment were being reflected tua brisk 
buving at retail stores 

The latest survey of investment demand, reported in 
detail on the following pages, points to a further increase in 
expenditures for plant and equipment in the current quarter 
and in the first 3 months of 1957, although the rate of in 
crease appears to have moderated from that of the past year 
Additions to business inventories in October continued at 
the September rate, substantially above that of July 
August when the flow of steel was interrupted but about 
equal to the monthly advance in the first half of the year 
Most of the recent rise in inventories has occurred in those 
durable manufacturing industries which have been expand 
ing output 

Consumer buying has been high as the holiday shopping 
season progressed Retail sales in October and November 
were | percent above the third quarter month!y.gate, sea 
sonally adjusted, and 3 percent above the same months a 
yeur avo xcept for automotive stores and lumber and 
building materials dealers, sales in all major retail businesse 
were above last year \ large part of the year-to-year 
rise, however, was due to higher retail commodity prices 

Government purchasing of goods and services has also 
been increasing. The rise in Federal expenditures has been 
mainly in national security programs and reflects to some 
extent higher prices. Increases in outlays of State and local 
governments are largely ascribable to growing construction 
programs and increased employe ce compensation 

Total construction activity has remained virtually un 
changed over the last half-year, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, with residential construction lowered while publi: 
construction has been moving ahead. lo an effort to stim 
ulate the lagging flow of funds into home financing, the 
Federal housing agency recently announced an increase of 
one-half percentage point in the ceiling interest rate per 
mitted on FILA mortgages 

Total personal income in October reached a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $332 billion, up to $3 billion from 
September and $21 billion or 6% percent above a year ago 
In comparison with last year these gains reflected for the 
most part higher pay scales and substantially increased 
employment 

The pattern of employment in November was mixed, and 
subject to seasonal influences (including the end of agri 
cultural harvest in some areas) which resulted in a decline 
in the total number at work, and a rise in the volume of 
unemployment from October Kmployment in nonagri 
cultural establishments, seasonally corrected, continued at 
the October volume of nearly 52 million, an increase of over 
a million from November of 1955. The rise over the past 
year has been mainly in nonmanufacturing industries, with 
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the major increases concentrated in trade, construction, and 
State and local vyovernment Slight variations in seasonally 
characterized the major kinds of 


corrected employment 
This generalization 


business from October to November 
applied to the manufacturing subgroups as well, with the 
exceptions being moderate declines in the lumber, furniture, 
and rubber products industries, and a@ rise in the automobile 
industry where employment and overtime operations have 
been rising with the acceleration of 1957 model production. 
price index rose one-half percent from 


The consumer 
about 2% percent above a 


September to October, and was 
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from 


year ago. The wholesale price index rose slightly 
farm 


October to November as appreciable declines in 
product prices partly offset the continued rise to a new high 
of nonfarm, nonfood commodities: in with 
November 1955 the advance was 4 percent. 

The pressure for funds by business and individuals for 
capital and other purposes, with the monetary authorities 
resulted in a 


comparison 


continuing to exercise a policy of restraint, has 
further upward interest rates which are 
currently at new highs for the postwar period. 


movement of 





Business Investment Plans—First Quarter of 1957 


THe two major aspects of the recently completed survey of 
business investment intentions are, first, the expectation of 
plant and equipment expenditures, 
months of 1957, and 
hort of expectations 


a continued rise in 
seasonally adjusted, into the early 
second, that expenditures fell somewhat 
for the second half of this year as reported in the Septem- 
ber survey 

Reports submitted to the Department of Commerce and 
the Securities and [xchange Commission from mid-October 
through November indicate that nonfarm businesses are 
planning to purchase new plant and equipment at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $38 billion in the first quarter 
of 1957. This compares with actual spending at a rate of 
almost $36 billion in the third quarter of this year and with 
anticipated expenditures of $37.3 billion in the final quarter 
Three months ayo business expected third and fourth quarter 
outlays to be $36.3 and $38.0. billion, respectively. The 
projected rise for the first quarter is at a slower rate than the 
quarterly increases which occurred during 1956 

If realized, these programs would start the first quarter of 
the coming year at a rate one-sixth above the opening 
quarter of 1956, and 8 percent greater than the average for 
the full year 1956 

As the following table shows, scheduled first quarter capital 
spending is at least 5 percent higher than the 1956 average in 
all industry divisions except mining. Railroads, up 23 per- 
cent, and electric and gas utilities, up 13 percent, expect the 
largest relative gains over 1956; the rate scheduled by manu 
facturing companies is 9 percent higher 

The available data indicate that 1956 capital outlays will 
total $35 billion, 22 percent higher than 1955 investment 


ent changes, 
«l Orest quarter 


1046 
Quarterly 
average 


Manufacturing 
Mining 

Railroads 

Other transportation 
Public Utilities 
Commercial and other 


Total 


and virtually the same as the aggregate anticipated by 
business for 1956 as determined by the OBE-SEC annual 
survey conducted early in the year 

The overall increase of $0.6 billion at 
annual rates planned from the fourth to the first quarter 
compares with the average quarter-to-quarter gain of $1.7 
billion that has characterized plant and equipment spending 
since the rapid expansion began in the first quarter of 1955 
an expansion that has raised this key economic stimulus by 
almost 50 percent 

For the first time in 2 years the rate of investment in a 
number of important industry groups——durable goods manu 
facturing, mining, nonrail transportation and commercial 
shows a tendency to level or to decrease These offset to 
some extent planned increases in spending by nondurable 
railroad, electric and gas utility, and com 


easonally adjust dl 


manufacturing, 
munication companies, 


Revisions in earlier plans 


For most industry divisions actual capital outlays in the 
third quarter and projected outlays in the fourth quarter 
were lower than had been reported in the previous survey 
These downward adjustments may be considered in large 
part an aftermath of last summer’s steel strike. In this 
respect the current revisions— though considerably smaller 
resemble those that followed the somewhat longer 1952 work 
stoppage in steel. Third and fourth quarter revisions were 
especially pronounced in railroads, gas utilities and petro- 
leum, industries in which capital outlays are especially 
sensitive to the shortages in heavy plate and pipe 


Manufacturing trends mixed 


Manufacturing firms have scheduled expenditures at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $16.5 billion in the first 
quarter of 1957, one-fifth higher than actual outlays in the 
opening quarter of 1956 but not much different from sched- 
uled fourth quarter spending. This time the non-durable- 
voods group shows greater strength, with continued advances 
planned through the first quarter, while durable-goods pro- 
ducers expect a slight dip in the first quarter of next year 

In durable-goods manufacturing it appears that, if a rough 
allowance is made for the typical seasonal movements, the 
advances after the third quarter are most pronounced in 
primary iron and steel and nonferrous metals, and in trans 
portation equipment other than motor vehicles Smaller 
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rises are expected by the machinery industries. In all these 
cases the rate of increase from the fourth to first quarter is 
much lower than from the third to fourth quarter. 

On the other hand the motor vehicle group is planning to 
reduce spending somewhat from recent peak high rates 
Companies in stone, clay, and glass manufacturing show a 
downward movement in programed outlays. 

The seasonally adjusted rise in expenditures in nondurable 
goods after the third quarter is attributable largely to the 
programs of petroleum companies, After allowance is made 
for seasonal fluctuations it appears that sizable advances 
have been planned for both fourth and first quarters. ‘The 
survey also indicates a slowing in the rate of growth in out- 
lays by chemicals, paper, and rubber companies, while 
investments by food and textile companies is declining. 


Vonmanufacturing industries 


Early this year railroads scheduled expenditures of $1.3 
billion, an increase of 42 percent over 1955 outlays. Actual 
spending in 1956 will come quite close to this figure, although 
a higher expenditure might have been made had steel sup- 
easier. The present survey shows increased 


plies been 


Table 1.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by United States Business, 
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ndurable goods ¢ 


Mining 957 1,231 


Railroad 923 1, 263 


Transportation, other than rail 1, 602 1,753 
Public utilities 4,309 4,817 


Commu nications 1, 983 
10,919 

Commercial and other ‘ 7, 455 

Total 24,701 34, 917 
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outlays s¢ heduled for the current and succeeding quarter 
from $1.2 billion in the third quarter to $1.5 billion in the 
at seasonally adjusted annual rates 


first quarter of 1957, 
ahead 


An almost identical pattern of advance two quarter 
appeared in the surveys published last June and September 
and, as noted earlier, the shortfall may be attributed to ma 
terial shortages alle ting freight-car produc tion 

Expenditures by electric and gas utilities this 
$4.8 billion, $4 billion more than was spent in 
somewhat less than had been scheduled at the beginning of 
1956. The current survey shows that, after seasonal adjust 
ment, both groups expect first quarter spending to be higher 
than actual outlays in the third quarter, following a dip 
in projected fourth quarter spending 

The commercial and other group has scheduled outlay 
of $11.5 billion, at a seasonally adjusted annual rate, in 
each of the fourth and first quarters. Commercial construr 
tion has been showing declining tendencies in recent month 
following a long upward trend in expenditures 

A strong advance in investment programs is reported by 
Mining and nonrail tran 
seasonally 


total 
but 


veut 
1955 


the communications industries 
portation companies show. slight 
adjusted outlays from the fourth to the first quarters 


de« retiisces itt 


1954-57 


{ dollars} 
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Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Kates 


[Billion 
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Public utilities 
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Total 


ide expenditures of agricultural business and outlays charged to current account 
2. Estimates for the fourth quarter 1956 and the first quarter 1957 are based on anticipated 
capital expenditures re sarted by business in late October and November 1066. The year 
1956 includes the anticipated expenditures for the fourth quarter wijusted 
data include in addition to @ seasonal correction, an adjustment when necessary, for syste 
ncies in anticipatory data 
fabricated metal products, lumber products, furniture and fixtures, 
snd miscellaneous manufactures 
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Third Quarter U. S. Balance of Payments— 


Rise in Exports and Foreign Investments 


INTERNATIONAL transactions of the | nited States continued 
to expand in the third quarter after making allowance for 
Payments to foreign countries, con- 


seasonal variations 
private and Govy- 


sisting of imports of goods and services 
ernment donations (other than military), and the net outflow 
of United States capital rose from seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $25.2 billion in the second quarter, to $26.6 billion in 
the third. Foreign expenditures in the United States on 
goods and services and for long-term investments advanced 
during the same time from $25.8 billion to $24.3 billion 
Over the last year international transactions advanced by 
about one-sixth in value 

Although international transactions 
tive than domestic busine to political and economic dis 
turbances abroad (as for instance after the start of the war in 
Korea), the spurt in foreign business through the third quar 
ter does not seem to be a reaction to the rrowing tension in 
the Middle Kast following the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal by Egypt in July In 1950, after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, merchandise imports and later exports 
bounded upwarG partly ft nore ult of price Tises andl large 
movements of « apital et in consisting of intern itional trans 
of short-term 


are much more sensi 


actions in securities and international shift 
funds 
In contrast, the rise in payments during 
was largely the result of long-term investments by American 
and subsidiari Kecorded 
ecurity purchases and other 


the third quarter 


corporations in foreign branche 
capital movements through 

short-term shifte of funds did not show 
The advance in idjusted merehandise import 
was moderate and import unit values declined slightly. The 
While substantial 


wnificant changes 


en sonal \ 


rise in receipts from merchandi ( exports 
was slower than in the first half of the year. The relatively 
high amount of unexplained net receipts, during the third 
quarter, may indicate, however, some unrecorded inflows of 


capital as a result of uncertainties developing abroad. 


Foreign investments advance sharply 


The recorded transactions reflect principally the current 
expansion in business both here and abroad and the effects 
of Government poli ies fostering foreign sales af agricultural 
wroducts. The rise in seasonally adjusted payments by the 
inited States to foreign countries by $360 million from the 
primarily due to an increase 


second to the third quarter was 
The rise was con 


in the outflow of United States 
trary to usual seasonal expectations and consisted primarily 
of higher investments by American companies in foreign 
branches and subsicdiarie Most important was the pur- 
chase of a British oil company for $176 million, purchases of 
oil concessions in Venezuela requiring over $50 million, and 
security issues of about $45 million by a Canadian pipeline 
company. Other direct investments were about as high as 
in the second quarter although a decline over this period has 
been the seasonal pattern in preceding years. The large out- 


( apital 


flow of private short- and medium-term capital includes a 
$50 million bank loan to France. The outflow of long-term 
Government capital was raised by the $35 million capital 
subscription to the new International Finance Corporation, 

The purchase of the foreign oil company and the subscrip- 
tion to the International Finance Corporation may be con- 
sidered special transactions limited to this quarter. The 
other transactions, however appear to be a part of invest- 
ment developments extending over longer periods of time 
Purchases of oil concessions in Venezuela continued in the 
fourth quarter and are likely to be followed by investments 
to explore and develop the oil resources in the new territories 
Investments in Canadian pipelines will also continue 

Other capital outflows were stimulated by high interest 
rates and credit restrictions abroad, which in some instances 
made it less desirable for American enterprises operating 
abroad to obtain capital from local resources and induced 
them to transfer more funds from the United States Higher 
interest rates abroad also contributed to the continued large 
outflow of portfolio capital, mainly through bond issues by 
Canada and medium-term bank loans, mainly to European 
countries 

The rise in the outflow of private capital during the third 
quarter consisted to a larger extent than usual of cash 
transfers rather than of equipment or other merchandis« 
augmented immediately foreign dollar re 
exports 


and, therefore 
sources, rather than United States 

The decline in the outflow of Government long-term 
excluding the contribution to the International 
second quarter was largely 
of foreign 
of agricultural com 

or claims for such 


capital 
Finance Corporation) from the 
due to a smaller utilization for loan 
currencies accumulated through sali 

modities, Keceipts of foreign currencn 
currencies) through such operations were about $260 million 
or $54 million smaller than in the second quarter, but because 
of lesser utilizations for loans and grants the accumulation 


purpose 


was higher 
Merchandise imports at $13 billion rate 


Merchandise imports in the third quarter did not change 
much from the preceding quarter but after seasonal adjust 
ments appear to have risen by S150 million, and 
reached an annual rate in excess of $15 billion. Imports for 
consumption increased even more tian total imports (after 
to stocks in bonded 


about 


seasonal adjustment) as net addition 
warehouses were smaller 

Although the data for imports of individual commodities 
or groups of commodities have not been adjusted for seasonal 
variations, it seems that the larger receipts of coffee were 
an important factor in the seusonally adjusted import rise 
Imports of raw materials, with the major exceptions of copper 
and rubber, also advanced more than normally between the 
second and third quarters, and except for agricultural ma- 
chinery that was also true of finished manufactures. Both 
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copper and rubber went through major market adjustments 
which were reflected by the decline in prices and import 
volumes 

The change in seasonally adjusted imports from a relative 
stability during the first half of the year to a rise in the 
third quarter was similar to the changes in industrial produc- 
tion, although the rise in the latter during the third quarter 
followed a slow decline during the first half of the year. 

The increase in United States demand benefited primarily 
Canada and some of the other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere such as Brazil and Venezuela. Deliveries from 
the Middle Eastern oil producing countries advanced faster 
than last year and were substantially higher than during 
the summer of 1955. Purchases from Asia, other than 
Japan, were smaller than in the second quarter of this year 
or a year ago, mostly as a result of the smaller expenditures 
on rubber. Imports from Japan and the industrialized 
countries of Europe which had risen sharply last year, con- 
tinued to rise, but at a slower rate. Sales to the United 
States by other European countries such as Spain and 
Turkey fell off, however. 

Foreign incomes from the sale of services to the United 
States did not show the usual seasonal gain during the third 
quarter. The main reason was the apparently more than 
normal decline in military expenditures, a part of which, 
however, may have been due to an unusually high concentra- 
tion of reported expenditures in the second quarter and 
possibly some reporting lags in the third Most of the 
reported decline was in payments on offshore procurement 
contracts for goods transferred to allied forces 


Table 2.—Balance of Payments, Seasonally Adjusted (Excluding 
Military Grant-Aid)—By Quarters, 1955-56 


Millions of dollar 


I nited States payments, total 
Imports, total 


D> " 
Merchandise 
ervice 


related 


other 


t nited States receipts, total 
Exports, total 


Errors and omissions (net receipts 


Increase in foreign gold and liquid 
dollar assets through transactions 
with the United States Uy 


f Commerce, Office of Ku 


Preliminary estimates of travel expenditures abroad indi- 
cate an increase over the previous quarter in accordance 
with the usual seasonal pattern. Compared with last year 
they were about 9 percent higher. In Europe alone, travel 
expenditures during the summer season were about 14 per- 
cent more than a year ago 

About half of the $110 million decline in Government 
vrants consisted of smaller utilizations of foreign currencies 
which had been paid to the United States for agricultural com- 
modities, either in the same or in previous periods. Smaller 
donations of agricultural products for foreign relief accounted 
for another fourth of the decline. To a large extent the drop 
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in grants during the third quarter appears to be temporary 
with much of the decline being of a seasonal character 
Furthermore, the large accumulations of foreign currencies 
during the third quarter indicate larger disbursements for 
grants or loans during subsequent periods. 


Export rise continued 


Of the total amount of $6.6 billion received by foreign 
countries from the United States in the third quarter, they 
spent in the United States about $5.7 billion on goods and 
services including income payments on United States in 
vestments abroad, invested about $100 million in United 
States private securities and enterprises operating here 
under their control, and added $520 million to their liquid 
gold and dollar holdings. The remaining amgunt of $265 
million represents as yet unrecorded net receipts by the 
United States which, as already mentioned, were relatively 
large during the third quarter 

Exports of goods and services in the third quarter were 
at sexsonally adjusted annual rate of $23.8 billion, about 
$600 million more than during the second quarter and $5.5 
billion or 17 percent more then a year earlier. Without the 
strike in the steel industry, the rise in merchandise exports 
which reached an annual rate of $17.6 billion would have 
been even larger 

Exports to Canada dropped somewhat more than in 
previous years between the second and third quarters, those 
to Latin America approximately by the average amount of 
the last years, and those to Europe and Asia somewhat less 
Exports to Europe, while still advancing after seasonal 
adjustment, are doing so at a slower rate, however, while 
those to Asia have eecelerated in their upward movement 
The latter development reflects the increased shipments of 
agricultural commodities under Government financial ar 
rangements 

About two-thirds of the $160 million inerease in the 
seasonally adjusted exports from the second to the third 
Whereas during the 5 preceding 


quarter was in cotton, 
period by an 


years cotton exports declined during that 
average of about $100 million, in 1956 they increased by 
$10 million. The rise this year can be attributed to the 
depletion of cotton stock beld abroad and the policy of the 
Government of selling cotton abroad at world market 
rather than at the higher domestic prices. The average 
foreign sales price during the third quarter was $155 a bale 
as against $187 a year earlier 

Coal shipments which advanced to $219 million during the 
third quarter also had «a major share in the export rise. The 
higher demand for coal comes largely from Europe and 
reflects the spreading gap between locally available energy 
resources and requirements, as European production, part: 
cularly of steel and hard goods, expands 


Investments raise foreign reserves 


The $520 million rise in foreign gold and liquid dollar 
assets through transactions with the United States, brought 
the tc.al for the first 9 months of the year to about $1.5 
billion compared with $970 million during the same period 
of 1955. About $170 million of the additions to foreign 
gold and liquid dollar assets in the third quarter may be 
attributed to seasonal factors which lowered foreign expendi 
tures in the United States more than United States expendi 
tures abroad, and about $250 million to the special capital 
movements, including the $50 million loan to France men 
tioned earlier, which took the form of dollar transfers. 
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The remaining amount of $100 million w lower than 
the rise in foreign gold and liquid dollar assets 
4-month period since the first quarter of 1955. Most of the 
difference between this amount and the seasonally adjusted 
foreign accumulation of gold and liquid dollars during the 
second quarter of about $300 million can be attributed to 
the rise in unaccounted for transactions, a large part of which 
may consist of unrecorded acquisition 
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The recorded transactions between the United States and 
the rest of the world do not indicate major developments in 
the basic balance of payments adverse to foreign countries 
as a whole, even if the special capital transactions mentioned 
above are left out of considerations. Transactions with 
individual countries or areas did change, however, and there 
were also considerable shifts in the net dollar flow among 
them, which affected their gold and dollar reserves 

Net payments to the United Kingdom, the dependencies 


Table 3.—United States Balance of Pay 
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123 1, 394 1,27 
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and the other European sterling area countries, including 
the payment for the aforementioned oil company, were 
about $360 million, as against $90 million a year earlier 
indicating a substantial improvement for the United King- 
dom in its transactions with United States. The drop in 
official British reserves during the third quarter by $57 
million shows, however, that the net payments by the 
United States to the United Kingdom were more than offset 
by United Kingdom dollar payments to other countries, 
some shifts of dollars to nonofficial British accounts or 
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possibly some unrecorded payments to the United States 

Net payments to continental Kurope and its dependencies 
dropped, however, from about $225 million tn the third 
quarter of last year to $95 million in the third quarter of 
1956 including the $50 million short-term loan to France 
The fact that continental Europe's liquid dollar resources 
increased during the latter period by more than $310 millon 
indicates that the smaller net receipts of these countries from 
the United States were compensated for by larger net dollar 
receipts from the United Kingdom. 
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Exports and Domestic Business 


Expansion in export busine stands out as one of the 
important demand factors underlying the buoyancy of the 
domestic economy in 1956. Merchandise exports (exclud- 
ng military aid goods) climbed to an unprecedented $16.8 
billion at an annual rate during January-October 1956, up 
nearly 20 percent from the like period of 1955. Taken as 
an aggregate, exports during 1956 claimed a larger share of 
national output than in any year since the post-Korean 
boom period of 1951 


Merchandise Exports and Gross 
National Product 
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During 1956 and throughout the postwar period exports, 
particularly of agricultural items, have been facilitated by 
Government aid and special financing arrangements. Ex 
ports (excluding military aid) over the period 1946-56 have 
aggregated $143 billion while Government net economic aid 
since the end of World War Il has totaled about $39 billion 
LECHTER ARE MEM. 
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The major expansion in markets abroad during the cur 
rent year makes particularly relevant the present study of 
long-run changes in the composition and direction of United 
States exports and their implications for the domestic 
economy The review, which covers the period from 1925 to 
1956, complements a somewhat similar analysis of merchan- 
dise imports presented in the November 1955 issue of the 
SURVEY. Both studies have involved ih complete reclassifi- 
cation of the foreign trade data into new commodity cate 
LOries which can be compared with broad domestic and 
foreign indicators of production and demand is well “as out 
put in individual domestic industries 


Exports and gross national product 


The chart pictures the overall comparisons of the move- 
ments since 1925 of gross national product expressed in 
constant dollars and the volume of exports of domestically- 
produced goods. Over this long period the average yearly 
increase in the real gross national product was 3 percent 
while the annual increment in the volume of export business 
averaged 2.6 percent. 

The 1956 ratio of exports to gross national product is near 
the ratio associated with the post-Korean scare-buying period 
of 1951 although below that of the years immediately fol 
lowing World War I]-—particularly in 1947 when pent-up 
demands abroad resulted in a record volume of exports. Each 
of the consecutive annual gains in exports over the past 
three years, however, has resulted in a higher relationship of 
exports to the gross national product In 1954 exports ex- 
panded and thus aided in offsetting a moderate dip in othe: 
components of the gross national product while in 1955 
and 1956 the growth in export sales was proportionately 
greater than the increase in domestic sales of the Nation’s 
overall output 

The claim of exports on the gross national product during 
1956, moreover, is relatively greater than during the 1930's 
including the years immediately preceding World War II 
when exports had regained much of the ground lost during 
the recession of 1930-82. 

As compared to the 1920's, however notwith- 
standing their recent gains—-have declined relative to the 
gross national product, This developm«s nt, which must be 
attributed mainly to the changes in the flow of dollars abroad 
and other demands on foreign dollas resources appears to have 
affected mostly our agricultural exports over this period 
From 1929 to January-September 1956 the quantity of 
agricultural exports increased by about one-third while the 
dollars expanded by 
period, the volume of 


i xports 


gross nationas product in constant 
around 120 percent. Over the same 
nonagricultural exports had risen relatively faster than the 
gross national product—by almost 140 percent 

It is true that the expansion in the volume of agricultural 
exports since 1929 has been proportionately about as great 
as the real rise in gross farm product while the long-term 
increase in nonfarm exports matched an almost equal relative 
growth in the volume of nonfarm gross national product 
Yet the fact that agricultural exports have continued 
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throughout the entire period to account for a relatively much and related to basic developments abroad and corresponding 
larger component of total exports than farm product has of — changes in the output of major groups of domestic industries 
the aggregate national product, accounts in large measure , . . 

» oe } red ¢ rs . » of exports 

for the decline in the overall relationship between total ex- Changed commodity structure of ¢ xport 

ports and total domestic output. 

In further evaluating the somewhat greater rise in gross 
national product than in exports since the 1920's it should 
be noted that a considerable portion of the long-term rise in 
gross national product has consisted of Government services 
and other nonmerchandise items. Hence the ratio of exports 
to domestic output of movable goods alone shows an even 
more moderate decline than the ratio of exports to the overall 


For purposes of this study, exports have been reclassified 
into four major categories: Capital equipment, consisting 
of machinery and commercial transportation equipment; 
producers’ supplies and materials including both erude and 
fabricated materials (except food and drugs) ; food and drugs 
and finished consumer items except food and drugs. ‘These 
groupings, in turn, have been subdivided into their reapective 
agricultural and nonagricultural components 
gross national product. The chart on p. 10 contrasts the patterns of change since 

Notwithetandine their reduced cain on demesti utput 1925-29 in each of these major categories of exports, and 

otwithstanding their reduced el¢ yn domestic outp “ eth. =: ® . aie aa he 
since the 1920’s, exports during intervals of declining illustrates the extent to which nonagricultural products (ex- 
Pm  wetietan tints Wekiieiadl Sceenehhe tn cluding food and drugs), particularly capital equipment, dom- 
COMETS THRREEES SOVeny Sate Siunres ken — ~ ews inated the rise in exports from the prewar to the postwat 
the postwar period than in prewar years. In 1948-49 as period 
omnia é ’ 8. 

well as during 1953-54, the volume of exports expanded and In the first 9 months of 1956 our foreign customers had 
thus compensated in part for the slack in domestic demands ‘ 

T} a ‘ witt f | I ts j 1930-32 wher ‘ol ; raised their dollar expenditures for United States produced 

a ran os ie Ages ned tn pisces , May mg ete capital equipment to an annual rate of $5.2 billion or by 
tively sharper drop occurred in exports than in domestu nearly 600 percent as compared with 1925-29 and by over 900 
business, largely because of the rapidly shrinking outflow of . aan oe : : 

027.40 «- percent as compared with 1930-39. Exports of machinery 
United States capital, In 1937-38 exports also dipped al- 
tl “I lichtl ) katiwale for feos Of at and commercial transportation equipment, moreover, com 
te : on sightiy and relatively tar less lan domestic prised nearly one-third of total domestic exports during 
outpu ' 7 ~e 

‘I P January September 1956, a share greatly in excess of that 

The relationship between exports and gross national prevailing during either the 1920's or the 1920's (see table 1) 
product in current dollars would be substantially similar lo The less spectacular but nevertheless sinificant growth 
that pictured in the chart. The current value data, how- since the prewar years in foreign purchases of nonagricultural 
ever, show a much steeper decline in exports relative to the producers’ supphes and materials is also highlighted in the 
vr ' ‘ e “rhe »aarly 10°20’ saone 
gross national product during the early 1930's. During that chart and contrasts sharply with the behavior of exports 
period prices of farm products, which weigh far more heavily of agricultural materials over the same period. Whereas 
in exports than in gross national product, moved dow nward in January September 1956 the value of exports of nonagri 
considerably faster than prices of other goods, Looking at cultural materials had climbed to $5.6 billion at an annual 
the more recent period, 1954-56, the rise in the current value rate as compared with yearly averages of $1.7 billion in 
ol exports relative to the current value of gross national 1925-29 and hardly $1.0 billion in the 1980-39 period, the 
product is somewhat less accentuated than that shown on current rate of agricultural raw material exports is searcely 
the constant value chart due to the downtrend in export higher than in the years 1925.29. The latter development 
prices of some major agricultural export items. reflects primarily the declining relative importance of raw 
cotton which comprised 18 percent of total United States ex 


Trends in the relationship of exports to the gross national 
ports in 1925-29 and considerably less than 5 pereent in 


product obviously provide only a summary evaluation of the 
changing claim of exports on domestic economic output. recent years 

Hence in the discussion which follows, broad shifts in the Notwithstanding its far less prominent role as a supplier 
commodity structure and direction of exports are analyzed of raw material exports, the agricultural sector of the 


Table 1.—Domestic Exports of Agricultural and Nonagricultural Products, by Economic Categories, 1925-56 
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annual rate 


Yearly averages 
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excluding military grant aid 20 , 707 14,116 
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economy has accounted for the bulk of the increase since the 


exports of consumer lype 


prewar period in United States 
items A COTM parison of the two lowe! pane ls on the chart 
shows that during the postwh 
have far overshadowed our ag 
range of finished consumer items (except food and drugs 
Throughout the postwar pe riod foodstuffs have 
comprised a consich rably largei component of total United 
States exports than during the 1940's while finished consumer 
items (other than food and drugs) have become somewhat 


r yeu hipment 


vrevatle 


moreovetl 


less important relative to the overall « xport picture 

The relatively minor share of finished nonfood consumer 
items in our total postwar export les than & percent in 
January-September 1956) can he attr buted 
factors, to the discrimination against consumer goods in favor 
of capital equipment by means of import and foreign ex 
change controls in many of our leading foreign markets 


among other 


RREN'T 


of foodstuffs 


exports of a wide 
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Shift to Western Hemisphere markets 


These long-term variations in the commodity pattern of 
United States export trade obviously resulted to a major 
extent from shifts in the relative importance of our leading 
export markets, each of which has displayed its own distinct 
pattern of commodity demand Most pronounced among 
uch shifts since the prewar period has been the far vreatel 
prominence of Western Hemisphere countries, and the di- 
minished role of Kuropean countries, 48 destinations for 
United States exports This developme nt, it will be recalled, 
is analagous to a somewhat sumilar secular change in the 
relative position of these areas as supple rs of United States 
merchandise imports. Such sumilar shifts 
pattern of both our exports and imports as compared to the 
period before World War II are of course far from being 


coimecidental, since the postwar rise 1n the quantity and price 


in the geographical 
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of United States imports from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries has contributed prominently to their purchasing power. 
Moreover, the reemergence in recent years of other industrial 
countries as export competitors has not advanced sufficiently 
to substantially diminish the dominant position of the United 
States as a supplier in these markets. 


Canada supersedes UK as leading market 


Table 2 shows that in recent years, including the first 9 
months of 1956, our customers in the Western Hemisphere 
claimed around one-half of total United States exports, 
whereas in each of the periods 1925-29 and 1930-39 their 
combined share aggregated about one-third. 

Currently, Canada alone accounts for one-fourth of our 
total export sales. In January-September 1956, Canadian 
purchases in the United States climbed to a record annual 
rate of $4.1 billion and were over 5 times as great as our sales 
to the United Kingdom which had been the leading individual 
United States export market during the prewar period (see 
table 2 


lable 2.—Exports (including reexports) by Continents and Selected Countrie 
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Rise in Latin American export business 


Although mainly due to the declining importance of Argen 
tina as a market, the relative expansion in United States sales 
to Latin America as a whole was somewhat less remarkable 
than the corresponding increase in shipments to Canada, the 
growth in certain individual Latin American export markets, 
particularly Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela, was propor 
tionately even greater that than occurring in the case of th 
Canadian market (see table 2 

These long-term gains in exports to Western Hemispher: 
countries are in part a reflection of our increased importance 
relative to other exporting countries as a supplier of both 
Canadian and Latin American inports. The share of the 
United States in total Canadian imports rose from about 
three-fifths in 1937 to nearly three-fourths in the first half 
of 1956 while our proportionate contribution to aggregate 
Latin American imports increased over the same period 
from about one-third to roughly one-half, 
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Impact of U.S. direct investments 


a major factor contributing 


United States investments are 
During the 


to our stronger position in both these market 
postwar years Canada has been the most prominent country 
j | he he ivy outflow of such 


receiving United States capital 
rreatly facilitated the high 


funds from the United States ha 
rate of developme nt and CXPAansion W hich has « haracterized 
the Canadian economy in recent years and which. in turn. 
has stimulated Canadian demands for imported capital 
equipment, industrial materials, and other goods 

In Latin America, the other major area to vhich United 
States private foreign investment activity has been directed 
since World War II, Venezuela provides an outstanding 
example of the lin! 
demand for United States export To an important extent 
due to the large-scale development by American-controlled 
companies of Venezuela’s petroleum, and more recently its 
on ore industry, Venezuela’s national income in 1955 was 
0 times as great as in 1947 ()ver the same period, Vene 
zuelan import from the [ nited State underwent a twelve 
fold expansion and climbed even further in the first 9 months 
of 1956 to an annual rate of over $600 million 


between such investments and the 


Declining role of U K market 


Although during the first three quarters of 1956 United 
States nonmilitary exports to Kurope were at an annual rate 
of nearly $5 billion, the highest since 1947, Europe continued 
malles portion of our total 


io aceount for a considerably 
1920’s or the 1930’s Thi 


exports than during either the 
development reflects primarily the relative decline in ship 
ments to the United Kingdom which since World War II 
has obtained a far greater portion of its import requirements 
from the rest of the sterling aren 

Although over thi 
claimed a diminishing share of United States « 
tinental Kuropean countries #8 a group claimed about one- 
fourth of our total exports during 1955 and the first 9 months 
of 1956, a portion nearly as large as during the prewar period 
This reflects the currently importance of Nether 
lands, Switzerland Crreece, Yuvoslavia, and ‘| url ey in our 
overall exports than in the years before World War II 


peniod Germany and France also 


xports, con 


grenter 


New markets in Middle Kast and Africa 


particul irly in Middle- 


have made 


The emergence of new markets 
Kastern countries where United States interest 


Dable 3.—Domestic Exports in 1955 by Geographic Areas and by Economie 
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prominent contributions to the development of the petroleum 
industry, has also been a noteworthy feature of our postwar 
export trade, Exports to countries such as Iran, Lraq, and 
Saudi Arabia, almost negligible before World War II, have 
displayed an almost steady uptrend in recent years. Israel, 
another large postwar recipient of United States capital and 
of private and Government aid has likewise become a fairly 
significant market for United States merchandise, as have 
Thailand, Egypt, and the Belgian Congo 


Exports to Asia rise faster than imports 


It is interesting to note that as compared with the prewar 
period United States exports to Asia have risen relatively 
much faster than our imports from Asia, while at the same 
time, exports to Canada, Latin America, and Europe have 
increased in very roughly the same proportions as our 
respective merchandise imports from these areas. 

Whereas during the prewar 


period Japan financed its 
by maintaining an export surplus with the 


dollar purchases 

nited States, during the postwar period Japan has financed 
a sizable portion of its increased dollar unports by means of 
from United 
during 


United States Government aid and receipts 
States military « xp nditures Our enhanced export 
the postwar period to some other Asiatic countrie par- 
ticularly Korea, Formosa, and Indochina, have also been 
financed to a large extent by Grovernment economic aid, 


Diverse trends in outer sterling area markets 


also con 


ting in part 
rit programs 


export sales to India and Pakistan 
hippe do under special CGrovernme 


of commodities 
much faster as compared with the 


have risen relatively 
prewar period than United States import 
tries. In recent years the Union of South Africa has likewise 
developed into a far more prominent export market than 
before World War [1, but without the need for Government 
aid 

United States trading relationships with Australia and 
New Zealand, on the other hand, have undergone an opposite 
long-term change, the expansion in exports to these two 
sterling area countries since the prewar period having been 
relatively moderate, especially when contrasted to the 
corre sponding rise in their sales to the United SLaces. 
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Demand patterns differ by area 


Table 3 shows the relative weights of each of the four 
major commodity categories in our exports to each continent 
during 1955. It contrasts the remarkably similar patterns 
of demand on the part of Canada, Latin America, and Africa, 
with the considerably different structures of demand 
reflected in our exports to Europe and Asia. 

Whereas machinery and commercial transportation equip- 
ment comprised over one-third of the total value of our 
exports to Canada, Latin America, and Africa, it represented 
only 27 percent of total United States exports to Asia and 
less than 16 percent of our aggregate shipments to Europe 
Moreover, finished consumer items (other than food and 
drugs), a fairly substantial component of our export trade 
with Western Hemisphere countries and with Africa, ac- 
counted for hardly 5 and 6 percent of total 1955 exports to 
Europe and Asia, respectively. 

Although producers’ supplies and materials ranked in 
importance with capital equipment as an outstanding seg- 
ment of United States export trade with both Canada and 
Latin America, this commodity category formed an even 
more dominant portion of our exports to the rest of the world, 
particularly to Bane. 

The extent to which European demand was concentrated 
on producers’ supplies and materials and on foodstuffs, is 
especially striking. These basic items, which comprised over 
three-fourths of our overall $4.1 billion of nonmilitary export 
shipments to Europe in 1955, were relatively even a larger 
part of our total sales to prominent individual European 
customers such as the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Italy. 

Exports to Japan were dominated by foodstuffs and 
industrial supplies and materials to an even greater extent 
than exports to Europe. This was not true, however, of 
exports to a number of other countries in Asia and Oceania. 


Sales of capital equipment bulked large in our sen gree Wp to 


Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Thailand, and the 
oil-producing countries in the Middle East. Middle Eastern 
countries, moreover, also devoted a sizeable portion of their 
total dollar expenditures to the purchase of durable consumer 
goods such as appliances and passenger cars. 

Due to limitations in the export statistics themselves, and 
to the changing relative importance and varied demand 
characteristics of individual export markets within each 
major area, it is somewhat difficult to generalize and to com- 
pare these recent patterns of demand with the patterns which 
characterized our trade with each continent during the 
1920’s and the 1930’s. Several outstanding changes should 
be noted, however, from the standpoint of their contribution 
to the major shifts which have occurred in the overall com- 
modity structure of our export trade. 


Heavy equipment to Western Hemisphere 


During the postwar period machinery and commercial 
transportation equipment have comprised a substantially 
larger share of total United States exports to both Canada 
and Latin America than during the years before World War 
II, a development which accounts in large measure for the 
more prominent role of capital equipment in the makeup of 
our overall exports during recent years. 

The more than fivefold rise in such sales to Canada from 
1929 to 1955 and the even greater gain as compared with 
1937, coupled with similar relative advances in Canadian 
domestic investment, have been a major factor in the rise 
of the Canadian gross national product. Record shipments 
of capital equipment to Canada during 1956, moreover, 
reflect new peaks in Canadian expenditures both for new 
construction and for machinery and equipment, 
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Our currently high sales of capital equipment to Latin 
America, which reflect absolute and relative long-term gain 
rivalling those which occurred in exports to Canada, like 
wise may be attributed to the long-term growth of invest 
ment outlays in that area, including large United States 
investments. In recent years such expenditures hav 
claimed a considerably larger share of the total goods and 
services available to Latin America as a whole than in eithe 
1929 or 1937. 

Since it is anticipated that in Latin America as well as 
in Canada, heavy construction activity will reach an all-time 
high in 1956, it is not surprising that construction and mining 
machinery, tractors, electrical machinery, 
turbines and other heavy equipment bulk large in our current 
sales to both areas Since World War U1, trucks and buses 
and some other forms of commercial transport equipment 
have also become relatively more important items in exports 
to both areas, particularly to Latin America where much of 
the recent increase in new construction activity has been 
in highway development and improvement, 

Accelerated development and expansion programs in a 
number of countries in Asia and Africa have likewise con 
tributed to the increased relative importance of capital 
equipment in our total exports as compared with the prewar 
period. Nevertheless, in 1955, Canada and Latin America 
each accounted for between 25 and 30 percent of overall 
export sales in this category 


Cnyeines anil 


Consumer goods sales to nearby markets 


The dominant role of the rest of the Western Hemispher 
as a market for finished consumer goods (excluding food and 
drugs) was also a notable feature of our postwar export 
trade. As a group, Western Hemisphere countries ac 
counted for nearly two-thirds of total United States exports 
in this category during 1955, a portion considerably greater 
than before World War II. 

Ranked in order of their importance, the three top cus 
tomers in 1955-——Canada, Venezuela, and Cuba—aceounted 
for nearly one-half of our total foreign sales within this 
group. These three markets, significantly enough, are 
among the few which have been relatively free from import 
and exchange controls during the postwar period, In 
Mexico, which rivaled Cuba as a market for American con 
sumer goods, import and exchange controls have also been 
considerably less restrictive than those enforced by the 
majority of other countries 


Exports of radio, TV, and appliances 


Exports of radio and TV, electrical appliances, and phono 
graphs and records were among those consumer items to 
show the largest relative gains since the prewar period In 
1955 sales to Western Hemisphere countries claimed &3 
percent of our exports of radios and TV, nearly three-fourths 
of total foreign sales of electrical appliances, and two-thirds 
of our exports of phonograplhs and records. Perhaps even 
more interesting is the fact that Canada by itself claimed 
a share of over 45 percent in aggregate United States exports 
of these three Reed) ote 


Smaller gains in passenger car sales 


Whereas exports of passenger cars to Western Hemisplhy re 
countries had more than doubled from 1929 to 1955, ship 
ments to the rest of the world gained by one-third, Euro 
pean purchases rose by even less than one-third while sal: 
to Australia and New Zealand showed a large absolut: 
decline 
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It is true that in 1955 the dollar volume of passenger car 
Asinti 

to the Union of South Africa—our outstanding 
Africa had enjoyed an even greater relative 
however, accounted for 


snles to countru was twice as high as in 1929, 


while export 
market mn 
expansion. The latter two market 
about one-fifth of total passenger car exports in 1955, only 
half the share accounted for b Latin America alone 
Sales of mo t other mayor t pe of nonfood consume! good 
including textil leather 
equipment other than appliance to Canada 


wil rly <ceeded 


export rood and durable 


household 
and other Western Hemispher 


our sales to the reat of the world 


eountr 


Limited consumer goods sales to Europe 


In Europe, Belgium and Switzerland stand out a fairly 
significant markets for American consumer goods, especially 
passenger car iexecluding purchases by these two countries, 
amounting to roughly $70 million in 1955, european expendi- 
tures for such items, including passenger cars, aggregated 
hardly $100 million. A few countries 
Sweden, Franc and the Netherlands accounted for the bulk 
of these purchas 

Aside from shipments to the Western Hemi phere and 
these five European countries, the Middle Kast, the Philip- 
pines, and South Africa account for most of our remaining 
uch consumer end-item 


moreovet notably 


current export sales of 


Wide gains in nonfarm basic exports 


gains in exports of capital 
concentrated 


In contrast to the long-term 
equipment and consumer good 
to a large extent in Western Hemisphere markets, the rise 
in exports of nonagricultural raw materials reflects acceler- 
ated shipments to every continent except Oceania, On the 
other hand, the relative long-run decline in sales of agricul- 
tural raw particularly unmanufactured cotton, 
was almost entirely due to the weakening of demand in 


, 
Kurope 


which were 


material 


Europe shifts to nonagricultural materials 


continued to constitute the largest foreign 
upplies 
how- 
1929 


uppli Ss 


Murope ha 
market for both agricultural and nonagricultural 
The pattern olf Murope an purcha Cs 
changes Whereas Ith 


of produe ers 


and material 
ever, has undergone major 
Kuropean expenditures for import 
from the United Stat had been almost eq ially distributed 
between agricultural and nonagricultural materials, in 1955 
Kurope spent more than twice as much on nonagricultural 
supplie as on agricultural raw material 

In 1929 and 1937 
had accounted for about one-fourth and one-fifth of our 
Although during 1955 cotton 
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io Murope 
st) percent higher than i 
than in 1937, United State ales of 
alii Wist only it 


n lower than 


agyregate export 
price Were nearly 
200) percent 
unmanufactured cotton to Kurops were 
fraction of ou hipment in 1929 and were eve 
m LOST While in 1955 the value of expo! of unmanutfae 
high as in 


wrrenter 
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1929 and 1OR47 vas mamly a reff 
tobacco prick pre viline Woo 


eontrast mh oneun ber of mdu I ally produced 


By way of 
items such as coal, steel chemicals 
and synthety textile matertal which had been relatively 
insignificant or negligible in our export busine vith Europe 
before World War Il ment of current 
United Stati export sales to that continent Heavier ship 
ments durine recent yeat hese and other industrial 

i far overshadowed 
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the long-run decline in our sales of petroleum products in 
European markets In the prewar pe riod, when Kuropean 
refineries had a far smalles capacity than in recent years, 
particularly lubricating oils 


er 10 percent ol the value of our 


petroleum products, and gaso- 
line, had comprised well ‘ 
total exports of all goods to Europe 

In the case of Asia, somewhat similar changes appear in 
the long-run pattern of demand for producers’ supplies and 
materials. Over the entire period under stud (sia, esp 
cially Japan, has ranked second to Europe as a market for 
United States cotton Although sales of unmanufactured 
cotton to Asia have been maintained to a relatively greater 
extent than to urope, during recent years agri iltural raw 
materials as a group have represented a far smaller share of 
out total sales to Asia, as well as to Europe than befor: 
World War II. At the same time, a number of nonagricul 
tural materials, especially coal, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
industrial chemicals, have become prominent items in the 
recent makeup of our overall exports to Asia 


Industrial materials to nearby areas 


The outstanding contribution of Canada and Latin Amer 
ica to the long-term overall gain in exports of industrially 
produced supplies and materials should be noted also. In 
1955, shipments to Canada alone, amounting to over $1.2 
billion, were three-fourths as large as our sales in this category 
to all of Europe, while exports to Latin America aggregated 
well over $1 billion. Such sales to Western Hemisphere 
countries, moreover, have displayed an even greater long 
term growth than our exports to Europe 

Throughout the postwar period larger sales of a variety 
of products, including chemicals, textile materials, paper 
iron and steel, and glass and other miscellaneous building 
materials, have characterized the overall growth in such 
exports to Western Hemisphere countries. In these markets 
sales of chemicals alone (excluding drugs and medicinals 
expanded from less than $100 million in 1929 and 1937 to 
well over $450 million in 1955 


New food customers after World War Il 


Highlighting the shifts in foreign demand for United States 
foodstuffs over the period under study were the long-run 
declining relative importance of the United Kingdom as a 
market and the emergence of a considerable number of new 
and important markets after World War II The United 
Kingdom, which purchased 30 percent of the total value of 
United States food exports in 1929 and 1937, accounted for 
less than 8 percent of our food shipments abroad in 1955 
On the other hand, a group of relatively new customers 
whose aggregate share in the total was hardly 10 percent in 
these same two prewar years, provided markets for nearly 
15 percent of total United States food exports in 1955 
Heading the list of these new customers was Japan which in 
1955 constituted the leading overseas market for American 
food, Also prominent were Yugoslavia, Spain, India, Israe] 
Egypt, and other countries with whom intergovernmenta! 
agreements had been concluded for the sales of grains, fats 
products, fruits and other foodstuffs and 
ipply Shipments 


and oils, dairy 
agricultural items in surplus domestic 
under such agreements also COMprise a considerable portion 
of our current food exports to traditional foreign markets 
including the United Kingdom (rerman' and the Nether 


lands 


Gains in drug shipments to Western Hemisphere 


of «i ugs and 


On the other hand, the expansion in export 
pe riod can be 


medicinals by over 12 times since the prewa 
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primarily associated with increased demands developing in 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere, particularly in those 
countries where United States companies have established 
facilities for the manufacture and distribution of such prod- 
uets. Ranked in order of their size in 1955 our leading 
Western Hemisphere markets were Mexico, Canada, and 
Panama. While Western Hemisphere countries have ac- 
counted for well over half of the long-term advance in drug 
exports, the large-scale gains inmarkets elsewhere in the world, 
particflarly in Belgium, Italv, Japan, and the Philippines 
were also major contributing factors 


Export and Domestic Production 
| 


Before proceeding to the analysis of the effects of exports 
on individual domestic producers, it should be noted that 
much of the production data used herein for the wide range 
of commodities making up United States exports are based 
on preliminary reports from the 1954 Census of Manufac 


Table 4.—Distribution of Exports by Share of Domestic Production 
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tures which have only recently become available Although 
the conclusions drawn below from the export produc tion pat 
tern in 1954,a8 compared to earlier vears, can generally bi 
considered to apply to the most recent years, it is significant 
that almost 60 percent of the total $3.7 billion rise in domesti« 
exports from 1954 to January September 1956 originated in 
the capital equipment and foodstuffs industries which as a 
group rely on export markets to a far greater extent than 
other segments of domestic industry (see below). This sug 
gests that the 1954 data may considerably understate thi 
current impact of exports on domestic production Hence 
wherever possible, more recent production information for 
individual industries is used throughout the discussion 


Changing pattern of exports to production 


Nearly 45 pereent of this country’s total exports in 1954 
were LO percent 


was supplied by producers whose foreign sales 
Kven more 


or more of their overall output (see table 4) 
significantly, one-fourth of all exports in that vear came from 
ales comprised more than 20 per 


industries whose foreign 
about 45 pereent 


cent of total sales In 1937, as in 1954 
of total exports originated in industries shipping LO percent 
or more of their production to foreign countries In 1920 
however, the comparable share was over 60 percent 

A number of industries which in 19290 had exported 10 
percent or more of their total output currently ship less than 
10 percent of thei overall produ tion abroad Some of threw 
industries, such as those producing plastics and synthetic 
resins and other industrial chemicals, were actually among 
those which experienced long-term gains in export sales and 


a larger portion of our total 


which currently account for ¢ 
export business than they did in 1929. Export shipments by 


such industries, notwithstanding their large-scale expansion 
simply failed to keep pace with domestic marketings which 
have undergone an even greater long-term growth 

A number of other producers which both before and after 
the war have exported more than 10 percent of thei entire 
output presently account for a smatier share of total export 
than in the 1920's. This is especially evident within the 
producers’ supplies and materials category and reflects in 
great measure the failure of certain agricultural producers 
to advance their foreign sales at the same rate as nonagn 
cultural producers, and in some cases to maintain even thei 
former volume of foreign shipments 

Certain new industries, on the other hand, whose foreign 
sales were negligible or nonexistent in the twenties (e. g., 
synthetic textiles, rubber) have provided a substantial new 
increment to exports in recent years although representing 
less than 10 percent of the industry's production 

Table 4 shows that the sharp uptrend in capital equipment 
exports over the period under study has been sparked by the 
relatively more export depends nt mdustrn that is, those 
which distributed 10 percent or more of thew output im 
Such industries provided 60° percent of 
1954, about the 
Producers 


foreign markets 
all capital equipment 
portion as in 1929 and slightly le 
that shipped lO percent or more of them output abroad like 
wise contributed over 60 percent of all exports im the food 
and drug category during 1954, a share greatly in excess 
of that in 1937 and almost equal to that in 1929. By con 


trast, in each of the two other major categories of« sports 
nonfood Consume 


industrie 


exports i Milne 


than wm 1057 


producers’ supplies and materials and 
goods the portion of forewn sales upphed by 
exporting over 10 percent of them output declined in 1954 
as compared with both 1929 and 1937 (see table 4) 

As a consequence the capital equipment and the food and 
drug categories in the more recent period have contributed a 
rising share of those export which constitute “10 percent 
or more” of produ tion (see table 5). 
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Machinery exports are greater share of output 


Within the capital equipment category exports of machin- 
more than exports of com- 
Nearly 7 ) percent of 


1954 Cah bye traced 


ery since 1929 grew considerabl 
mercial 
machinery sale 
to industries which exported from 10 to 30 percent of their 
production In view of the 
of the domestic economy for their products it is doubly 
significant that a number of the major industries within this 
group were able to « xport a greate! hare of their total output 
than in the vears before World War I] 
such industries were producers of construction and mining 
equipment, textili boxmaking 
and a variety of other relatively 
new im our trad 

devices, industrial separator 


transportation equipment 


to foreign countri m 


heirhtened po twa? demands 


Prominent among 


machmer’s papel bay and 


pecialized machinery 
(plastic and rubber 


heat exchanger ete 


export processing 


Table 5.—Distribution of Exports Which Represent 10 Percent or 
More of Production, by Major Categories 


Total 100 1, 446 100 


Capital equipment 
Producers’ supplies and 
Food and drugs 

Other finished consume 


Houree ¢ 4, Department 


nearly 90 percent of total « xports of con- 
related equipment was 
not less than 10 
The con- 
which in 


In recent years 
struction, excavating, mining and 
produced by industries which marketed 
percent of thei produc tion in foreign countries 
struction and mining equipment industry alone 
1954 accounted for more than half of the agevregate exports 
of this group of related industries as a Ww hole, channeled more 
than one-fourth of its output into foreign markets. In 1929 
this industry had marketed abroad less than 20 percent ofa 
far smaller output ee table 6 


Tractor exports parallel domestic output 


Foreign sales have also provided an impetus to the long- 
term growth in domestic tractor production. The fourfold 
expansion in tractor exports, including industrial types, 
since 1929 has virtually paralleled the rise in domestic 
production over the same period, with exports accounting 
for 33 percent of total output in 1929 and 30 percent in 1954, 


Table 6.—Exports of Principal Machinery Items 


Commordit 


tonastruction and mining equ 
Textile machinery 
“Apectalized'’ equipment 
I'ractors 

Agricultural machinery 
Klectrion! machinery 
Machine tools 

Internal combustion engine 
Hand tools 


r Negligible 
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The 1954 export-to-production ratio for tractors was th« 
highest in the entire machinery group. Although the ratio 
declined moderately to 26 percent in 1955 this does not 
necessarily denote a dropoff in the strong postwar foreign 
demand for tractors produced by United States manufactur- 
ers. Such producers have greatly stepped up their output in 
affiliated enterprises abroad. Production originating in these 
foreign facilities has satisfied a growing segment of foreign 
demand arising from both within and without the countries 
Notwithstanding that 
na- 


12 percent of 


in which such Ta ilities are located 
such production also affected exports of agricultural 
chinery foreign sales represented at lea 
domestic output in 1954 (see table h 

This table also shows that the uptre nd im ¢ Kport 
products as machine tools, internal combustion engines and 
hand tools has likewise contributed heavily to the long-term 
growth in output of the supplying industries 


of such 


Aircraft producers benefit from exports 


Expanding exports of commercial transportation equip 
ment over the long-term period have likewise stimulated 
domestic production in the major component industries of 
this group aircraft, railroad equipment and commercial 
vehicles (trucks and buses In 1954 industries which de 
voted 20 percent or more of their output to foreign sales 
accounted for four-fifths of aggregate exports of transporta- 
tion equipment (excluding automobile parts for which com 
parable production data are not availabl 

The prominent contribution of foreign sales to domestic 
production Is especially noteworthy in the civilian aircraft 
industry. Here, exports in 1955 were over one-third of total 
output, far eclipsing the 10 percent in 1929. The emergence 
of commercial aircraft exports from its infant 
foreign trade three decades ago is evident by comparison 
of the $140 million annual rate of exports in January -Sep- 
tember 1956, representing over 10 percent of all commercial 
sales abroad, with its 1925-29 
The status of orders (as of 


Status in 


transportation equipment 
average value of $2 million 
October 1956) from foreign-flag airlines foretells the con- 
tinued expansion of United States shipments in 1957, with 
large deliveries scheduled beyond that as shipments of 
large, high-priced, jet-powered planes get underway 


Exports support railroad equipment output 


Although the growth since the twenties in railroad equip- 
ment exports as a group has not been especially outstanding 
foreign sales have at various times and for different indus- 
tries within the group performed an essential role in bolster- 
ing domestic production. This is strikingly illustrated in 
the case of railroad passenger cars in 1954. In that vear 
large shipments to Canada served to brake the production 
drop and boosted total foreign sales to 240 units ($41 million 
over 40 percent of total output. With the completion of 
Canadian orders and the subsequent upturn in domestic 
business in 1955, the proportion of production exported 
declined to 10 percent, still substantially above the 6 percent 
exported in 1929, while no foreign sales were recorded in 1937 
United States railroad equipment manufacturers are actively 
cultivating foreign markets by designing products for export 
that meet the peculiar railroading problems of their foreign 


customers 


Truck exports smaller share of output 


to the greater contribution of exports to 
railroad equipment 


In contrast 
domestic output in the aircraft and 
industries, rising foreign sales of trucks and buses have failed 
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to keep pace with the far greater gains in domestic sales. 
While exports in 1955 accounted for as much as 16 percent 
of total production, table 7 shows the steady decline in this 
relationship from the 30 percent in 1929. 


Table 7.—Exports of Principal Commercial Transportation 
Equipment 
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The increase in United States truck and bus exports over 
this period has likewise failed to keep pace with the unprec- 
edented rise in the number of such vehicles in use outside 
the United States This is the result, on the one hand, of 
greater local production in previously large foreign markets 
e. g.. Australia), and on the other of increasingly effective 
competition from the United Kingdom and Germany in 
Europe and areas outside the Western Hemisphere. 


Producers’ materials less export-dependent 


The substantial long-term rise in exports of producers’ 
supplies and materials, though not so great as the growth 
in capital equipment exports, was characterized by a shift 
tway from the relatively more export-dependent agricultural 
commodities to the relatively less export-dependent nonagri- 
cultural commodities. Table 1 shows the declining share of 
agricultural commodities in the total category of producers 
supplies and materials from almost 40 percent in the 1925-29 
period to 34 pereent in the thirties and finally to 16 percent 
during the first three quarters of 1956. The resulting effeet 
on the export-to-production relationships for the category as 
a Whole is shown in table 4. Whereas in 1929 producers that 
marketed 10 percent or more of their output abroad ac- 
counted for 60 percent of all exports of that category, simi- 
larly export-dependent producers contributed only 15 per- 
cent of the total in 1937, and in 1954 just over one-third. 


Pronounced decline in cotton and tobacco 


The diminished share of agricultural raw materials ex- 
ports was dominated by the decline in cotton and tobacco 
Although exports of these products in 1955 still accounted 
for about one-fourth of their respective crops, this repre- 
sented a long-term drop from the 45 to 50 percent absorbed 
by foreign markets in 1929 and the 30 percent in 1937. This 
downward movement is expected to be reversed in 1956-57 
when exports, stimulated by United States Government sur- 
plus disposal programs, will take a far larger share of the 
current crop than in any recent year and approne h the rate 
of earlier periods. Up to the present, at least, the in- 
crease since World War II in foreign marketings of other 
export-dependent agricultural materials, like tallow and flax- 
seed, have been insufficient te offset the long-run decline in 


cotton and tobacco 
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U. S. leads in manufactured raw materials 


The swing in our industrial markets abroad, particularly 
Europe, to the greater use of manufactured raw materials of 
the newer type— synthetic fibers and cloth, synthetic rubber 
plastics and related chemicals reflects a changing pattern 
of industrial raw material consumption. Despite rising for 
eign demand in recent years, however, domestic purchasers 
continue to provide the dominant market for these materials 
with foreign sales generally accounting for less than 10 per 
cent of production. The capital-intensive nature of thi 
synthetic and chemical industries and the complex produc 
tion processes involved suggests that production in a number 
of foreign countries has expanded at a slower rate than ce 
mand, requiring greater imports from the United States 


Record coal exports bolster output 


Record coal exports in 1955 and 1956 were a prominent 
factor in bolstering previously sagging domestic coal output 
Such shipments have accelerated at an even faster pace 
than rising domestic sales and accounted for 11 percent of 
total output in 1955 and nearly 14 percent im the first 
9 months of 1956, compared to 8 percent in 1954. Rapidly 
rising steel production ih Kurope and Japan, which has 
impinged severely on available resources in these areas, has 
called for substantial of coal from outside 
sources. It has been estimated by the European Coal and 
Steel Community that for every | percent ierease in steel 
production, a half million more tons of coal is consumed. 


acquisitions 


Table 8.—Exports of Principal Producers’ Supplies and Materials 
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Bource t Depart ine 

Record exports of steel a rap can likewise be traced to the 
unprecedented rise in steel o itpul abroad Such foreign 
sales were of particular whilicance to the scrap dealer 
on both East and West coasts who frequently find foreign 
markets more profitable than sales to the large inland 
domestic steel-produs Ing centers These deal rs supplied an 
estimated two-thirds of all 


crap exports ie 1955 
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Dis erTrse trends in Consiinets yvoods for wt marketings Last year the follo proportions 
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the assumption of constant costs projected, Accordingly the 
new taxes are designated to remain in effect until 1972. 


The new taxes 


trust fund will derive two-thirds of estimated 
receipts from the motor fuel tax which was raised from 

cents to 3 cents per gallon as of July 1, 1956. Motor-fuel 
consumption is estimated to increase by a constant amount 
during the period of the program. This is equiva- 
lent to about a4 pereent annual rate currently and a declining 
relative rate in the future. The growth in motor fuel 
consumption has been considerably above 4 percent in recent 
the number of motor vehicles in use has increased 


The highway 


annual) 


vears whnen 
rapid 

The other principal auto-related taxes to be placed in the 
fund include (1 
to S cents per pound, (2) an existing tax on inner tubes of 
3) a new tax of 3 cents per pound on 
4) a new tax of $1.50 


a tax on tires, which was raised from 5 cents 


cents per pound, 
tread rubber used in recapping tires, 
per 1,000 pounds annually on trucks registered for gross 
weights exceeding 26,000 pounds and (5) an excise tax of 
5 percent on the manufacturers’ price of new trucks 
and trailers The existing manufacturers’ excise tax on 
commercial vehicles was 8 percent of which 3 percent was 
scheduled to expire in April 1957 The 3 percent was 
retained and increased by 2 percent, making 
the manufacturers’ price eventually to be placed in the trust 
fund out of a total of 10 percent collected on new commercial 
vehicles after July 1, 1956 

Although Federal highway spending is tied to specific 
Federal excise taxes for a long-term program, some flexibility 
was introd iced for several aspects of the highway proprain 
throu I 
gress in the determination of policy on several problem 

One such problem was the formula to be used for apportion 
among States For the first 3 years, interstate 
apportioned among the States on a basis of the 
land area, and road 


buses 


5 percent of 


y rods appraisals and special reports to aid Con 


iy Pure 
fund are 
current formula based on population 
mileage Thereafter Congress declared its intent to allocate 
funds beginning in 1960 on a basis of needs to complete the 
interstate networl 

The complex and difficult issue of reimbursing the Stat 
for wort lready done to acceptabli standards on freeway 


designated interstate routes was not 
resol vec ( ongress requested a report from the Secretary of 
1958S to aid it in determining reim- 


tandards 


and to oad on 


in January 


on roads constructed to interstate 


(‘ommerce 
bursement police 
after August 2 
roads on interstate routes into the free highway system 

For the Interstate System, Federal-aid financing of the 
freeway n marked contrast to the typical State financing 
of toll roads largely by borrowing. The transition in finan 
The issue of new toll road bond 


1047, including possible incorporation of toll 


inder Ww ay: 
had dropped h rply ana the new Federal excise tuxes were 
imposed beginning July 1, 1956. From the highway users’ 
ind point the toll roads are available for a special charge 
the roads usually of 1 cent to J cent pet 
pel mile for 


nme | ine 


ipon those using 
mile for passenger cars and 
large ti which 1 
of to 20) cent per 
For th 


aller--an ineres 


up to about } cents 
equivalent to an added gasoline tax 
vallon for pussenyer cal and trues 

terstate freeways the rise in user imposts is 
se of 1 cent pel vallon for gasoline is the 
principal new re but itis placed upon 
travel rather than upon the 20 percent of the traffic on the 
interstute networt Another difference is that the new user 
charge re levied from the date of the act rather than from 
of completion of the new 


much 


venue source ll motor 


the time road as in the case of 


toll prope 


Role of Federal Government 


The allocation of special funds for a limited mileage of 
high capacity interstate roads re presents a modification of 
the previous policy of distributing Federal aid rather widely 
over an expanding svstem Whe highw nys desiynated tis 
eligible for Federal aid have reached about one-fifth of total 
highw ny mileage 
amd more than 90 percent of the 
construction other than toll 
appli ation, Federal funds have financed only about 20 pel 
cent of highway capital budvet ince World War. UI In 
fiscal responsibility of the Federal Governgnent for 
indiented by the doubling of regula: 


and account for 65 percent of vehicle mile 
value of State hiehway 
Despite thew broad 


ronal 


ecrensing 
road construction 4 
Federal aid in recent years, by the larwe rise im mterstate aid 
provided under the new act, and finally by the eX prec ted drop 
in toll road building from the peak rate of over $1 billion 


attained in 1956 


Trends in Motor Vehicle Travel 
and Freight Transport 


BILLIONS (ratio scale) 


1,500 — 
ALL INTERCITY FREIGHT EXCLUDING TRUCK 
TON - MILES 


“~~, om, J 
Pa a ie a ~ 


PASSENGER CAR 


(TOTAL VEHICLE MILES oa 


TEFACITY TRUCK 
On - mies) 








U. S. Deportmer 


Prior to the Liwiy ) fi the Federal Government 
meluding motor 
troeture Federal 
vith the vields of 
bederal (sover 


le vied certain excise related ; iutomobile 


fuel taxes as a part of the general tax 

spending on highway Vues he ay lnted 
these excise Dunne the depre mn yeu 
ment highw ny | ith An epped puns tt reneral counter 
evelical menst Ipplement ite and local highwa 
construction hown in t art on page 24 


For the decade 19 lo highwa ineludit 
nonmatehing rele « ithbstantiall nox 
of Federal receipt i erelated cre (ane Duras 
the wat period ao d other automobile « 
eise taxes were ite pending on highwa 
declined to a low nt j 1, atts ° War, ¢ cpanded ratives 


slowly in comput ral rise in prices ane 
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CXPansion i ‘ «pend highway eons iction costs have increa ed perhap lO percent 
tures then | ' AEL ’ é rean aele! ince the time of the original cost estimat The Bureau of 
Throughout trig Public {oad now has underway al . 3! ey of the 


| overall highway needs 


ineident with 
Perini 4 i I] through 1954 Interstate S tem i particular and oO 


period from the 
! t) 


Federal highway spending + ciably smaller tha 
| ' ! ed iid to the 


mn ore I general 


ceipts from Federal motor { 
tates in recent years hi ry riyt edera ending about 
equal to motor { actment 


the new Highwa Sources and Uses of Highway 


fund 7 tol ae — 
and Street Funds 


Highway construction costs 


In general 
than building cost I j Val 
Highway cost and through 
1948 Krom thi rou i) ed consider 
able fluetuation rie | re little highes 
than at the bey ini i istamed advances 
! cost stability 


n general con 
roadbuiuldi cy 


occurred durit 
In the past yes have been 
on the upswiny 
in the third qi 

Substantia 
heat ordinaril 
State revenue 
ly from spe 
motor fuel 


eonatructior State 


on gasoline rallon to 





poo cent per yt 
A combinat ol ) rithile ‘ Dpe | ol ruil rt 
ward thru tint Vv « he continued 


eX Pasion i 


nstrony 


demand pre hole fie 


the volume ehion tia 
been meres 

materials pi 

price rises have 

cement truet 

teelworl Althou 


trended uy Val 14) 


bridges and ot] 
particularl nary 
Though pore tf requiret 
toll road buildia ind 
feps in pettit Live ‘ 
moderate the mmediut 
equipment The stretch 
next 2 of years will tend 
materials shortages which | 
f 


vear and a half of rapid 1 
dewe lopmet tof more eflien 





and Hapro ed 0 tructiolr | cer I I i] ist tie 
restramed high const! ost oO! ‘ 510) BU OF PDbe Reade 
eonstruction co 60-437 


Reappraisal of needs and Costs 
Another study «: for an analytical comparison of the 


Reyular app: | provid highwa facility lor th various classes 
basis of actual t ‘ Coto the act which eall motor vehicles with the benefits obt: y their owners, 
for suces ive t | vo i na r to be hel roup This report { I h Congress 
completed 0 ; l I rudd letermination of equitable | ol taxation on 

and other beneficiari \ related problem 


mates of the ate pro of highwav us 
the Bureau of hone it i Vance | 300 mil ol commendations on max and weights 


ram on the COS ol 


the later \ le publ highways is also ct ol a spec ial 


urban bypa racial 
\loreover. 


addition of | ) miles of ce 
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The Toll Road Movement be built if they become free once the State-acquired debt 
has been paid. In other cases, toll crossings will continue to 
postwar toll road movement in the United States be constructed, as in the New York area, where extreme 
ated in the inability of many States and other govern traffic density justifies them 
concerned to prov ide sufficient funds to construct the Karnings on toll roads have generally increased during the 
multiane. controlled-access highwavs needed on the past veal although toll road bonds have had a varied « Apert 
reitv through routes Available revenues had to ence on the market Several of the well-established system 
dispersed throughout the State and could seldom have been doing well in toll receipts while some of the exten 
concentrated as the heaviest traffic required Some States sive systems have been in use too short a time to judge theu 
had restrictions on borrowing and others were unwilling to financial position 
borrow the large sums required for these routes. Controlled 
‘ a xisting improved routes was tre nerally AY king a 
difficult to obtain so that growing loc al traffic impeded Fable 3.—Toll Facility Financing and Capital Outlays 
through traffic 
Toll roads, therefore, appeared to be the solution for in 
adequate revenues, restraints on borrowing, and uncontrolled 
highway acces Where traffie seemed heavy enough and 
alternate highway routes inadequate the toll road authority 
ue bonds, backed either by a pledge of toll 
ine or Other road-user revenwus The 
especially applicabl: to the densely populated 
the Northeast and Midwest Pennsvivania, New 
New York and Connecticut-—-and later Massachu 
and Indiana—constructed the major toll high 
few hundred miles have been built’ west of 
du the South 


lable 2.—Changing Status of Toll Roads 
i order to avoid d iplieat ‘ I and waste ofr 

competing highways wall not nstructed along its 

route now rved madequat toll facilitu ho 

i 


incorporation of the toll ro remobur 


remain to be determined 


cage in all categories 7, Benefits of Improved Roads 


Tax receipt voing to th I fund are collected 
from all highway user bere i i have bre 
built, they have generally o marked mecreas 

ears, about $4 billion has been ‘ property valine along and 3 j ' to the new route 
and tunnel As of November LO5 Additions of both services tablishimient and mdtusts 
of toll route were oof operation ana facilities capitalize on the i ) i \ hivhway tras 
OOO mile vere under construction More tl portation, Now tores hoppu factors ana 
litional miles have been authorized, and a further recreation facilities have brought new t revenues to the 


propa oad ( hanging ecircumstare related to COMMUNITIES al eal. ated ‘ ly T opportunity ania 


ih wa program have resulted in the abandonment employment to the imbhabitant the entire area Site 
ber of authorized and propo ed project ! ’ ! only a limited number of thes uvhway have been built 
; the adjacent sites now posse que advantages With 
ne of credit financing for toll facilitu a nationwide program, an opportunity for more balanced 
in 1955 and 1956 although capital outlays « rrowth will be pros led The locational ads milage ol 
pward through 1956, as shown in table 3 few routes will probably be | pronounced but the gam 
before the passage of the Highway Act the bac will be more widespread 

oad construction bevan to decline Nloreover, inte The rapid yrowth i mecuiti 1h acres to unproved 
5s had advanced, narrowing the econotmnie tmoarvin tran portation routes | hoot | ‘ rowth To the extent 
potter tial toll revenues and operating cost that traffic is merely dis ml ‘ nwdvantageously located 


time the Highway Act was passed in mid-1956 businesses will lose ome patronage On the other hand 


iwards for toll construction projects for the tirst unproved transportation will peed ip travel and genera 


of the year were already s7 percent below the bine new trafhie it will provide better facility Lo keep pace Vi 
1955 The new Highway Act by | viding 90 the general growth of the economy, and accordingly much 
onstruction costs from Federal funds on toll-free the new capital investment whi either dependent on o 

te route ‘ epected lo supplant many of the con closely related to highw \ j port i 1 wall bye located 
crease in traftt 


1% 


tec toll projects along routes not vet inde! actual the new « ypre vu ly if thy ! 
é other crossings may expected to oceur duru ext two decad 


J 
tor Poll bridges tunnel and 
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Potential savings from better transportation 


The economt ( ists 1 thie ivwhwi eri 


hour and ‘ e-tun lf tral | \ fuel waste 


man- 
ergrit ! myury and 
property daniags renin trathie cor tion. C’om- 
parisons of built 
lo high routs with 
random aec 
halved and fa 

i neh read 
vested by « 

for highway 

will benefit 

share 

seeking to place th 


route 


bee M1 


Wm Cor 


yroups Vv hich obtam the 


, 1 
erty ‘ 


of Commerce t 


The metropolitan area and the central city 


been built largly 


The rapid 
trans] i ai mit reated some of the 


on automobile 
worst curre! commut- 
ing, and local b trae ¢ eapile growing 
employment opportu \ I ! ) entration of 


busine and emplo central city 


Capital Outlays for Highways 


BILLIONS OF OD 
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S which 
etration to the heart o lit y for both 
traffic, bypasses 
fringes, and radial routes from the 
Miuch rh-traflie will be 
treet Traffic surveys indicate tl 
ibstantially in 
and only moderately in the large 

The new highways 


ed concentration of economi 


The Interstate System will pro 
vill allow 


local and intereit 


rap d pel 
rie tropolita 

nvestiol 
thro 


reine 


estiol small anid 
contain at ones 
Creu I dispersal 
‘To the extent that commuting distance a“ Tu on of tume 
farther out { l eente 
vithin range of effective com if ( ros 
eased by use of inner and oute belt loop 
i the larger metropolitan areas Already required to handk 
trafhie the new 
not solve the proble m of congestion: by providing a measure 
of relief in the could 
increase the concentration of activity in the urbay 


required per trip, hew areas 
vill bye brought 
COMMUNE \ ill 1) 


existing volumes irban iperhighways will 


present situation thie operate to 


by ISINes 
adistrict 


The cost of urban sections of the int rstate network wa 


placed at $15 billion excluding the unallocated 1.000 miles 
i 


Thi represents 777) percent of the estima ed total cost of thy 
Interstate System as compared with about 30 percent now 
irban “areas { rban expres ars 
mously expel ve both with respect to 
with comparabli expre Vi Vi have bee 


bemg spent im enol 
Lructure 
experience 


built in 
fo pre 


more than 50 large cities indicat ti rafhie tend 
hefore ndicated by 
Land preparation has generally 
demolition of commercial and re 


eriously 


upon capacity long 


most advance estumates 
dential 


of the 
I. 


ol lara 


involved largve-s« ale 
property sometime 


central city In 


reducing t} + bos ( 


other cases mass co tion 


Projected Federal Highway 
Trust Fund Receipts 
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office b l ldings has resulted in additional economic concen- 
tration. The urban superhighway is an essential aspect of 
irban plant Ing necessary to solve the problems of the motor 


vehicle in the metropolitan area. 


State and local spending 


In addition to expanding Federal funds for Federal-aid 
projects to bye constructed by the State highway ck part- 
new law will have a number of consequences 


ments thie 
Some further increase will 


upon otal and lo al budgets 
take plac in matching funds required of the States, but the 
ill not be so rapid as in recent years Between 1952 
annual matching requirements rose $300 million 
a considerable part of the increase in State funds 
State aid to municipalities 


rise W 
and 1956 
absorb rit 
available for roadbuilding 
has also continued to rise 
Little further rise in State matching funds will be required 
Federal aid through 19059 For the Interstate 
annual increase in State matching funds will 
the next few years than in later years. This 
the requirement that 60-40 funds authorized 
prior to the 1956 act be expended before 90-10 funds, and 
acceleration of the program during the first few 
Kor the remainder of the program the required rise 
highways will be very 


for regular 


‘ ten the 
be larger 
irom 


State spending for interstate 
gradual result ney inh a total annual expenditure ol around 
$200 million toward the end of the program 

\ few States are encountering difficulties in 
fund requirements For the country as a whole, 
large unmatched State funds have in the past been 
pent on construction of highways eligible for Federal aid 
Chesubstantial rise in Federal-aid funds on a 50-50 matching 
basis means an equivalent reduction in State funds required 
ction, or that this same mone 


meeting 


matehing 


howevel 


thie me volume of constrt 
pent by the States will go twice as far 

More specifically, the building of non-toll 
trie interstate routes had previously been financed either 


by Federal-State funds on a 50-50 matching basis or entirels 


roads alon 4 


t State funds Such outlays—-which have been estimated 
at more than $2 billion since the routes were designated in 
1047-—-will in the future be financed largely by the Federal 


program expands with highway trust fund re- 
vyradual increases in State matching funds for the 
smalier than the 
present tax 


System will be substantially 
annual increment in State road-user taxes at 
Nlore than half of the States have antidiversion 
constitutional amendments which dedicate motor vehicle 


and isoline taxes to highway purposes 


Impact of the Program 


‘| neral expansion in highway spending in the years 


ll have 2 separate though related types of influence 
\pantisionary 


uppli rs 


preetie ral 


The first is a relatively confined but direct « 
pon the roadbuilding industry, its chief 
and their work forces The second is the more 
ect effects upon the economy resulting from the method 
of tinanemg and the tuming of the program 
P minary estimates of materials and equipment for the 
ng program in the ears ahead p blished 


! roadbuildin 
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or 








by the Bureau of Public Roads are now being reexamined 
For the Interstate System the requirement that most grade 
CTOSSINgS be avoided means that bridges and cro S-OVET 
structures will have a large place in the construction pattern 
Thus materials requirements will be similar to those fer toll 
roads, involving larger quantities of steel than that needed 
The major supply problem ex- 


for other types of roads 
structural hinpo z 


pected to develop is for wide-flange 
Although the steel industry is planning increased capacity, 
more extensive use of reinforced conerete and other method 
Thay he required Bex ihlise hortages are currently 
serious for steel than for cement, this substitution has been 


noted on projects now under way 
tecause of the gradual mse in construction expenditure 


on-site and indirect labor requirements of ma 


anticipated 


terials and equipment producers will be spread over a long 


proportion ol 


period With increasing productivity, the 

skilled on-site construction worker may be expected to 
increase, as it has in the past The Bureau of Publie Road 
states that increased productivity ha reduced man-hour 


requirement by two-tiftl ove thr past decadc 


larve size of projects in the undertaking, the 


| killed 


for engineers and for 
Prien Lye 


labor 
Because of the 
major personnel needs will be 

pecnuil framing 
tor be 


ise Of automat 


machine operator kon tlie lattes 
required The chief hope 
better utilization including they 


and caleulatior 


nppent ith thr direction af 
device in 


routine operations The use of job breal 


down, on-thu joly Craig upwradiny and other device 


World War LL will be helpful 


used successfully during 


More general effects 


diffused elfeet of the new road program 


both thie 


The broad I 


\“ hile 


rhiare 
involve method of 
nod the rate of 


the Federal-aid funds as well as related changes in State and 
fleet 


local budgets The indirect but pervasi 
expansion in capacity mm preparation for a 
tin the next 
colleeted than 


Upon the CCODROTLY 


financing of the road program pending of 


upon thie 


economy of the 
long-term highway program will be partly off 
ubstantially larger hike in tans 
thy new provraum Phi ill bn 
rent trust fund colleetion 


I 


2 vears by a 
In spending under balanced 
pending inh ene yt cur 


Reduced borrowing for 


out by 
inn later vears toll road construc 
tion will also have a restramin 

On the other hand. a section of the Highway Aet providing 


for reambursement of the Federal hare for eonmstruetion 
undertaken by the State in advance of fund allocation 


appea to have encouraged IAAL stuts to obtain new 


borrowing authonty im order to pusl thead with high 


proyects for thy treet con 


rehef of highway and 


priority 
| total of nearly $700 


yestion In the November election a 
million in road bond issues was up for referendum, and almost 
all of the funds were approved 
Finally, the provision OF the a 
the new program be on a strict pay ou-build basi 
that the expansion in Federal Grover 
t collection ith no Federal bos 


t that Federal financing of 
Thien 


; 


pending will be 


matched by increased ta 

rowing required for the | ! i proyvram Phough an i 
crease in Federal pend tends to crense total demand 
and output the «¢ (pansionary elect i hit ated by thi 
increased tax take On the ba olop oyected tax yreld 
and costs, the self-financing pro ion will restrain the ad 
vance in spending for the interstate program a fe cul 
henes after the initial pl byenary od ip and ae 
cordingly will lengthen the construction period of the pro 
gram beyond the 13° year lol h authonzations ha 


bye n made 














by Maurice Lichenberg 


Income of Lawyers 


in the Postwar Period 


Factors Affecting the Distribution of Earnings 


ry. 

| HE average net income of lawyers engaged in all forms of 
leyal practice was $10,220 in 1954 percent higher than 
the average of $7,530 in 1947 similar for 
lawyers engayed primarily in independent practice and for 
Vi alari 


Inerea es were 


those whose main source of legal income 

In evaluating this income advance consideration 
be given to the general rise in price 
this 7 year period No measure of this change is available 
for profes ional person but af the consume price index 
cuide abo it one third 


should 


and living costs during 


miny be aceepled i an approximate 
of the 36 percent increase repre 
or purchasing power 

The data presented in thi 
Office of Busine 
incomes in the leg 
for the period 1950 through 1954, and was based 
ample 


ented a gain in real income, 


irticle were obtained by the 


Kconomu in its most recent urvey of 
al profession The study covered incomes 
upon a 
sample of all law yer ih pore Lice The more 
than twice the size of the one used in the last large-scale 
survey of 1948 which covered the vear 1943 through 1947. 

Although intended primarily to provide the Office of Busi 
Keonomr ith for if national ineome and 
estimats thie tudy that 4 of 
profession at large rhe present survey was 
carried out with the full coop American Bat 
Association and ould not have been possible without the 
of lawyer hroughout the 


OrLiaire 


Hess dat 
produc { 


interest to the 


melucde mueh 


fon) of thie 
renerous cooperalto country who 
voluntarily 

they received 


ubmitted ansawe which 


Average Net Income, 1947-54 


The previou ary i vey of imnecome 
profession carricd it in ether with 
small sample sus period 1947 
makes it possibl ip a continuou 
net meomes of la arious torn 
extending back to ; fy present re iit micliucds 


| rt] | Littiate for thie period 


ions of previou 
through 1951, 

Table 1 pri 
comes since 1947 Iti 
ol lawyers shared almost equally in the meome rise ince 
1947.2 The highest lawyer in 1954, 
$10,380, was reached by the all lawyers 


ent timmates of mean and median net in- 
apparent that all the major vroup 
nveruye mcomne pel 
alaried rroup ofl 


NOTE —-MR. LIEKENKS 
DIVIBION, OFFICE OF | 


vA 


who also received the highest mean income in 1947 It i 
apparent, however, that differences between thy 
the independent and salaried groups are not marked 


incomes of 


Recent Changes in 
the Distribution of Income 


Lawyers’ incomes are typically widely dispersed. Some 


of the factors which determine the actual position of individ 
ual law yers on the Income scale will be reviewed later Phe 
sections Which unmediately follow examine the actual array 
and the change Ove! 


of law yers) mcotrne Lire 


The distribution in 1954 

Table 2 presents the percentage distribution of lawyers in 
the various source of income group by total net income level 

In 1954, 7,234 lawyers 
in the sample received most of their incomes from 
ent practice This group include those vho 
from independent practice a vell as tho 
from 


or 66 percent of all lawyers included 
independ 
exclusive 
Mcomne source Wa 
siluried but 

Ot the fur the 
re ported receivill Mdepel dent mecome 


who were part whose major 


independent practices e law el ny Minjo 
portion ‘)] percent 
exclusively The remaining 34 percent lawvyel 


alari al Incone Us 


ecelvedd 


a major source and! received 


only alari 

The table show that the mean net income for the vario 
component group low 
edly different sources of income rep 
tion show however, a basic difference betwee! mayo 
alanied group mw the mayor made 
4 pereent received imco O00 ana 


Among thi 


were cli 


not vary mnate! al mite the mari 
tribu 


Independent nd Mayor 
pendent rrouy 
20 percent over Slo 000 
( el I2 percent of the lawyers 
and only 15S percent ove 815.000 | 
fewer lawyers at the extrem: 


fort 


Proup ha 


Similar observations can be made 


ol law vers 


Changes in absolute distribution since 1947 


Comparison of the distributions in tab with those of 
scale survey, which covered incomes m 


the previous large 
hifts of come seal In 


1047 


} 


shows marked inits up ft 
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1947, nearly half of major independent lawyers were classified 
below $5,000, and only one-tenth above S$15.000, compared 
with the 1954 figures of one-third and one-fifth, respectively 
In the major salaried group such marked upward shifts are 
also apparent The percentage in the group below $5,000 
decreased from one-third to one-eighth while the group above 


$15,000 increased from 8 percent to 15 percent.® 


Mixed character of income 


These shifts in income status which are apparent upon 
examination of table 2 do not disclose the vaned experience 
of individual lawyers. New entrants, for example, who tend 
to be ranked at low levels during the first years of practice 
can be ex pected to experience higher than average gains over 
a pe riod The experience of law yers at any specific level of 
income depends upon differences in age, locality, opportunity 
and a host of other factors involved in income determination 
In order to examine the heterogeneous character of income 
change, table 3 presents a summary based on a subsample 
of nonsalaried lawyers who reported incomes in both 1950 
and 1954 

The table presents average net incomes in both 1950 and 
1954 for identical persons ranked by size of income in 1950 
The column showing percent changes In average incotnes in- 
clearly the differential impact of income increases 
Lawvers ranked below 


dicate 
over the period 1950 through 1954 
$10,000 in 1950 enjoyed, in general, higher than average 
Increase in imcome Indeed, the group classified under 
$5,000 in 1950 enjoved income increases over 2% times the 

rage increase. The pattern in one of ever decreasing 


percent changes as higher income levels are reached 


Percent of Total Net Income Received by 


Each Fifth of the Distribution of All 
Lawyers, 1950 and 1954 


Ranked by Size of Total Net Income 


PERCENT 


50 — 














LOWEST SECOND THIRD FOURTH 


FIFTH 
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The second part of the table reveals the extreme diversity 
of income movements from 1950 through 1954. We note, for 
example, that for the group classified below $5,000 in 1950, 
which experienced income increases on the average amounting 
to 84 percent, 12 percent actually were ranked lower in 1954 
than in 1950. In every instance the proportion of returns 


Table 1.—Average Net Income of Lawyers by Source of Legal 
Income, 1947-54! 


All lawyers 


Major independent 

Major salaried 
Ment 

Nonsalariod 


Met 
led 


All salaried 
" 
len 


Part salaried ' 


howing approximate meons over thy period ) en 
erally less than one-third and 4 miallest for the 
S1LO.000 to SLO 000 tnbeome roup in 1050 where only 16 pel 
cent remained at the same level in 1054 Phe $15,000 and 
taboility \t all levels but 


howling decreases im in 


appre ntlhy 


over group sho ved the vreate 
the first the proportions of person 


come range from about one-tifth to one-fourth,’ 


Changes in relative distribution of income 


The rise mm average meom the perrod 1947-54 whuiel 


resulted im such marked chan { absolute distribution 


of lawvel! incomes, also brought ith it modification of the 


degree of di persion oT around the mean 


jot hel I Pie coiine 


vali 
It is interesting nd the underlyin 


to widuire te i « ti 
relative distribution of mecome been modiied over the 
1950 54 period, Tabl d the chart opposite provid 
Hares of e relat distmbution of meorns 


convenient 
Iti Pao0 and 1054 


ey ial portions of units en 


Sot! } ' ‘ rave been divided mito 
‘ot one-filth of the tota 
bution. The 


population ofl lawve: percent “ 


total income in each ! ite erage total met meoin 
also provided The relative cistmbution o 


mcome can be examined b comparing the chanye inn tha 


percentave of total mecom arious quotile i both 


years If all lawyers share 
the percenta 


oportionatel ifi thy renernl 


rise in imcome tribution of novrevate i 


come would remain unchange 

The general pattern of agyregate income percentage Th 
typical of most income distmbution that the proportion 
of total income markedly uicreases a 
The pattern her not unlike that for the Nation 
Need to say precise COMPArsons between th 
hould not be made because both imecom: 


“i ap prone h thy tipoype ! 


quintiles 
families.” 
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The sum of rent and “other costs of practice” also increased 
substantially from 1947 to 1954. In 1947 the combined 
item of rent plus other non-payroll costs was $2,225 which 
is to be compared with an estimated average of $3,675 in 1954, 
an increase of 65 percent. 

For the part-salaried group of lawyers a similar narrowing 
of the spread between gross and net income Is apparent 
Payroll expenses, which constitute a smaller percentage of 
income for this group than for nonsalaried lawyers 
less than gross income over the period. The 
item of rent plus “other costs of practice,” how- 
ever, rose substantially and was sufficient to offset the 
effect of the moderate rise in payroll costs. As a result 
the ratio of net to gross income for this group also declined 


VTOSS 
creased 


combu ane 


lable 4.—Distribution of Net Income Among Quintiles of All 
Lawyers Ranked by Size of Total Income, 1950 and 1954 
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Clientele: Individuals versus business 
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It is possible from the information obtained in the present 
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Of equal interest is the degree of spread of incomes within 
each community size group The spread of incomes around 
the mean value appears to increase with community size for 
the group of major independent lawyers, although there are 
some exceptions. The pattern for the major salaried group 
is not clear and compared with mk jor independent lawvers, 
does not appear to manifest as substantial differences u 
variability between the various size of community categories 

Table 11 also presents data for 11 of the Nation’s largest 

It may be noted that the pattern of income versus 
ize of community appears to break down when examination 
s confined to these large concentrations of population With 
the exception of Boston, most of the average incomes in the 
all-lawyer group are substantially larger than the national 
average. San Francisco, however, with the smallest popu- 
lation of the cities included reported the highest mean income 
of $17,540 for major independent lawyers and $15,160 for 
the group of all lawyers. It appears that in the largest 
communities low al fac tors bec ome sivnificant ith ¢ x plang 


size O| Income 


Region and State incomes 


selected 
major 


Table 12 gives mean and median incomes for 

nates Data are presented for major independent 
salaried and for all lawyers whenever the number of lawyers 
reporting to the survey was sufficient to assure a fair measure 
of reliability 

The table reveals the marked differences in income among 


the States and regions. Thus, Florida reported a mean 
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income of $7,830 for all lawyers while, at the other extreme 
California yielded the high mean income of $12,180. Florida 
was followed rather closely by Kentucky and Tennesse: 
among the low-income States while Pennsylvania, (‘onnes 
ticut, and New York, followed California among the high 
ranking States It is apparent that one of the reasons for 
the variability of lawyer mMcomes previously noted is due to 
the location of legal practice 

The ranking of remions and States is not alw ays the same 
for the major independent, major salaried and all-lawye: 
yroups Thus, the regional averages show that the Middle 
Kast ranks first in the category of all lawyers but second in 
the major independent group, changing place with the Far 
West. This change in rank points up the interesting facet 
that the high average income for all lawyers in the Middl 
Kast is determined, to a large extent, by the high income 
reported by the minjor salaried proup which vielded nti 
average of $11,320 compared with $9,900 in the Far West 

The highest mean income for any State was reported by 
California for the major independent group of lawyer 
Although California retains the highest rank among the 
States when the group of all lawyers is considered, the mean 
income of $10,410 reported by the major salaried group 
substantially reduces the mean income of all lawyers relative 
to New York ana Pennsylvania both of which reported 
meomes for the mayor salaried yroup over $1,700 higher In 
fact, the salary levels for both New York and Pennsylvanian 
independent 


are considerably above those for the major 


group of lawvers in those States 


Average Net Income of All Lawyers, by Size of Community, 1954 
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lable 10.—Percentage Distribution of Nonsalaried Lawyers and 
Law Firms and Average Net Incomes, by Size of Firms, 1917 
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lable 12.—Average Net Income of Lawyers by Major Source of Legal Income and Number of Lawyers, by Region and S« lected) States, 1954 
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| iif} STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Br 
B INE That volume price $2. 00) contair monthly data for 
1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of eac! 
revised since publication of the 1955 Supplement 


terms ‘‘unadjusted” and “adjusted” refer to adj 


ng in Government agencies are not copyrighted 


ourtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyright 
[Averages for the year 1955 are provided in the July 1956 issue of the SURVEY] 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statiastics through '954 and 1965 
deacriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 

BUSINESS STATISTICS 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 


1 quarterly totals et annual rates:t 
‘ ‘ 


al bul 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 








Supplement to the Survey o 
for earlier year 

orto 1951 Seri 

pectively kixeest 
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Unlems otherwise stated, statiatics through 1904 anc 
denecriptive notes are shown in the 1966 edition of 
BUSINESS STATINTII« 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


NEW PLANT ANT? FOUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURE 


Unadju tol quarter 


All industr 


Manufactur 
Durabbe gre 


i 
Nondus 


Mining 

Kaliroade 
Transportation, other t 
Put it 


Comment 





fanuf 
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M ining 
Hestlre 

Trat 

Publle otitit 


Como 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETING 


1 
M 
Poulty 
Inde 
loan 
All cornene 
Croy 
Livest 
Indexes of ve 
All eornrne 
Orope 
Livent 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Vederal Heneree I 


Unadjusted, cor 
Mantifmetiure 
Durabl 
Iris 


Avit 

Truck 

A ines 
Inetror 

Prrniture 
Laitnber 


Nonduratl 
Food o 
Food t 
Meat t 
Hakers 
Beverage 
Alcoholic! 
Tobaeceo t 
Textilemill 
Cotton 
Wool textik 


Apparel anc 
Lanther a 
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Nusviy 

o'llistorteal dat 

¥ Inelud 

Tliev ised ser 
on productior ! 
January 147) ha 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 1966 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDIE 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ~ Continued 


Reserve Inder of Physical \ olume—Con 
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lo 
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CONSUMER DURABLES OUTPUT 


it M7 40— le 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES § 
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‘ATORS—Continued 
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Unleas other wine stated, etatiotics through 1964 and 
deacriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of , 
HUSIN ESS STATISTICS : Apri May 


ESS INDICATE MS—Continued 


GENERAL BUSIN 


be ALS INVENTORII 


MANUFACTURER 
AND ORDER 
wi ju 


Bales, value fur 
Durable grown 
Primary metal 
Fabrieated metal 
Machinery Gnelud 
Transportation equ 
vehieoles) 
Lumber and fur 
ftone, cay, and gla 
Other durable-good 


Nondurable-goods indu 
Food and beverage 
Tobaces 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemienl 
Petroleum and coal 
hiubber 


Other nondurable 


(men 


Bales, value 
Durablegoods | 
lrimary metal 
Vabrieated me 
Machinery (tr 


A furnit 


Laimber 
Ag 


Bu cla 
Other durahl 


Nondearable 
Vood and bever 
Peobne 
Pextile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum am 
hubber 
Other nondurea 


Inventories, ene 
Hook alu 


Dural! 
'' ! 


By stage 
Puret 


V inital 


Nomlurable 





Inventort 
Thowok slime 
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Nonduratl 
Food and be 
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Paper 
Chemical 
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Iiy stage 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS— ontinued 


MANUFACTURERS SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS Continued 


SINESS INCORPORATIONS <¢ 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILt RES 
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PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


Prices received farm produ ) 4 
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RETAIL PRICE 


Ali commodities (1 i. 
index 

Consumer price index 
All iteme 


Apparel 

Food g 
Dairy products 
Fruits and veget 
Meats, poultr 


Housing ¢ 
fine and electric 
Housefurnishing 
Kent 


Medien! enre 
Personal care 
Kending and recreat 


Transportation 
Private 
Pubtie 
‘ 


Other goods and 


WHOLESALE PRICE 
if S. Departme j 


All commodities 


Keonomie sector * 


Crude materials for furt 
Intermediate mater 
Finished goods ® 
Farm products 9 

Fruits and vegetal 
(irains 

Livestock and live 


Foods, process 
Cereal and baker 
Dairy products a 
Fruite and vegetal 
Meats, poultr md 


Commodities other th 


Chemicals and 
(hemicals, in 
Druga and 7 
Fats and ols, ine 
Fertilizer mater 
Prepared paint 

Fuel, power, and | 
Coal 
Klectricity 
Gas 
Petroleum and pr 


initure, other he ‘ 
Appliances, hotsehel 
Furniture, househol 
Radia recelver nd 


Television receiver 


Hike kins, and lenthe 
hootwenr 

Hides and skin 
Leather 


Lumber and 
Lumber 


Machinery and nm 
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Construction mac! 
Kleetrieal nm hinge 
Motor vehiel 

Metals and metal 
Heonting equipmer 


Iron and ateel 
M 


Vonferrous met 


onmetaliic mine 
(lay product 
Conerete pre 
GQypeum pr 

Pulp, paper, and 
Paper 

Rubber and prod 
Pires and tubs 


Textile producte ar 
Apparel 
Cotton product 
Bilk products 
Man-made the 
Wool produet 


Tobaces mfs. and 
Heverage ales 
Cigarettes 

M Iacellancou 


loys, aporting ¢ 


’ Revised Tree 

? Includes data not 
later Milooda tu ‘ 
subgroup 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


NEW DWELLING UNITS 
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Unless otherwise stated, statiaticn through 1954 and 
dencriptive notes are shown in the 1956 edition of 
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CONSTRI 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commer 
Aberthaw (Onduetr 
American Appral 
Average, W elthe 
Atlan 
New York 
fan Franclaen 
Bt. Laut 
Associated Cleneral ¢ 
BF. H. Hoeckh and A 
A vernge, BD) ciths 
Apartment hotel 
Brick and cor 
rick and steel 
rick and wor 
Commercial and f 
Hirick and eoner 
Hirick and ateel 
Hirick and woor 
Frame 
‘teal 
Heaidence 
lirtek 
Frame 
Engineering News 
Hultiding 
Construction 
Ku, of Publie hoade-H 
Composite, standard o 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output of wlected ear 
Tron and ateel product 


{ 


Lumber and wood pr 
REAL ESTATI 


Home imortgages tneure 
Fed, Hous. Adm. Face 
Vet. Adm.: Free an ! 

Federal Home Loan Tank 
member tnatituthor 

New mortgage loan 

tions, eatimated tot 
By purpose of loan 

Home construction 

Home purchases 

All other purpos 

New nonfarm mortgage 
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Nonfarm foreclosures 

Fire losses 





ADVERTISING 


Printers’ Ink advertial 

Combined tides 
Huistne paper 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Outdoor 
Radio (network 
Television (netw 


Tide advertising index 


Television advertiaing 
Coat of facilities, total 
Automotive, includ 
Drugs and tolletet 
Foods, soft drink 
maps, Clenneer 
Hmoking tiatertal 


All other 


Magazine advertising 
Coat, total 

Apparel and accessor te 
Automotive, incl, a 
Hullding material 
Drugs and totletr 
Foods, soft drink 
Heer, wine, liquor 


Household equipt 
Household furnial 
Industrial material 
Roape, cleansers, ete 
Mmoking matertal 
All other 





Linage, total 


* Revised 

§ Copyrighted data 
a Data reported it 
1 Revised sertes 

3 Data revised beg 
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ber 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


ADVERTISING Continued 
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t annual ra 
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quarterly totals a 
total 
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isehold equipment 





RETAIL TRADE 


1), total 
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stes of personal consumy 
own separately 
ined department-store and u s (old series) ehv 


monthly average for comt 
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Unless otherwise stated, #tatiatics through 1954 and 
deneriptive notes are shown in the 
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1955 edition of 


RETAIL TRADE Continued 


louratl 
Nondurable 
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Lournbile 
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Furnitur 
Lasher 
Nondurab lege 
Apparel pro 
Food group 


Cieneral-merct 


Pirme with 11 or more 
Fatimated wale it 
Apparel grou 
Men's and ? 
Women's af 


Shoe etore 


Drug and proper 
ating and dr 
Furniture, bore 
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Dry-goods, other 


Variety store 
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Tire, battery, acer 
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Dry-goods, ot! 
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Inetallinerit sal 
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Howton 
Chieago 
Cleveland 
Dalla 
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New York 
Philadelphia 
Kichmond 
4t. Lan 
Ban Fran 
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Howton 
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Cleveland 
Dalla 
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M trineapeol 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Riehmond 
Mt. Lanai 


Ban Francisc 


* Revised i 

Data revised f 

tData for 1v46 
for total United 
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TRADE—Continued 
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Unless otherwise stated, statiatice through 1954 and 
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1955 edition of 


nber 1956 
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¥ reer 


Jiept 


EMIPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
Continued 
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gen 
Fn | 
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Canning at 

Hakery pr 
Ie 


erngs 
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Potalt 
Durable 
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Vroduet 
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rite 
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bed 
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nite 


PAYROLI 


LABOR CONDITIONS 
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Labor) t 
All manu 

Aver 

Duratle-ge 

A vera 
Ordnance 
Laimber at 

wwimill 
Furniture 
Btone, cla 
I’rimary met 
Hlast fur 


Machinery 


* Revised ’ 
thee note marke 
*New series 

mium wage 


a 





rates were 


5 4) 
2 42. ( 


ployees in continental t 
were pald Weekend 
excluded. Data pr 
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lor to Janu 
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deacriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
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EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


LABOR CONDITIONS Continued 








Matiatics through 1954 and 


Unlems other wine wtated 
the 1966 edition of 


deacriptive notes are shown in 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 
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Food and 
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Canning ar 
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Apparel and 

Paper and allle 
Pulp, paper 
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Chemicals and 
Industrial of 
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Petrol ' 
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Tires and 
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1 lenther 
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Metal 
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Crue 
Petroleum at 


petrolen 
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Local railwa 
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W holewale 
W holesals 
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statistics through 1954 and 
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except furniture 
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do 


aces, steel works, and rolling mills 
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dollars 
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rtation equipment lars 
electrical a 
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except 
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on equipment 9 
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st building and repairs 


l equipment 
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Unless other wise stated, wtatiatics through 
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BUSINESS STATISTIC 
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§ other cent 


Federal iW 
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Depart 
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Pederal lt 
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Deport 
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Interthanh 


Investment 
{ 
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Cer 


Ih 


iz 
(other 
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Money and int 
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7 other ' 
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Federal land | 
Open market 
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Call loan 
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Installment 
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FINANCE—Continued 


CONSUMER CREDIT! Continued 
Short. and Intermediate-term 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
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nm the 1956 edition of 
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deneriptive notes are j 
BUSINESS STATISTIC 


shower 
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Hond 


duet 
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MONETARY 
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ver 
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Import 
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lroduet 
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Tinne 
Curren 
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ew York Cit 


other cent 


I 
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17 other rey 
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PROFITS AND DIVIDE 


Mantufaetur 
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Food and kind 
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Lumber and 


Paper and a 
’ Revised 
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I nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
deacriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS Continued 


, rat ‘ ‘ 


SECURITIES ISSUED 





SECURITY MARKETS 


Prokers’ Balances (N.Y. S. BE. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 


Hondas 
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Unless otherwise stated. statiatics through 1964 and 
deacriptive notes are shown in the 1965 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTIC 


SECURITY MARKET Continued 


Hondea Continued 


Han 
Industrial 
Public uth 
Katlroad 
Domestic mur 
Hond Buyer 


iden 
‘Total dividend pu 
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Publie utilith 
Clommunte 
Fleetric and 


Divid 
Industrie 
Public ut 
Kallroad 
Hank (1 
Jneuran 
Price per 
Indueste 
Pulslie wt 


Katlroad 


Vield (200 ator 
Industrial 
Public ut 
Kailroad 
Hank (1 
lnieurar 
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Induste 
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Kallron 

Dividend 
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Industria 
Public ut 
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Indust 
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Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of r, : , ; 
BUSINESS STATISTICS yb , : : ! April 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)! 


POREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 


Shipping Weight 


Value! 
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(inlews other wine stated, wtatioticn through 1954 and 
deacriptive notes are shown in the 1956 ediv of 
BUSINESS STATISTI¢ 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
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nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


Express Operations 


Local Transit Lines 





Motor Carriers (‘Intercity 


Class I Steam Rail ways 
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Untess other wine stated, satiation through 1954 and 
deacriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTIC 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 


TRANSPORTATION Continued 


Travel 


COM™Mt ICATIONS 


Telepl 
Ciperat 
fat 
Poll 
fiperatin 
et ope 
Phone 


Telegraph 
W ire -teles 
fiperativ 
operat 
to 
Ocvean« 
Ciperat 
Operut ve 
Net operating t 
Radiotelegrap! 
Operating revert 
Operating expe 
et operat 


CHEMICALS 


Inorganle chen 
Aramonia 


vletun 


odhunm ea 
whan 
milan 


omhinm 
milium oulfate 


ulfurte acid 
Production 
I'riee, whole 


Organte chemien 
Acetic acid 


Acetic anhy 

Avetylanl | 

Aleohol, ett 
lrodu 


Creom vil 
DOT, produ 
Fthyl acetate 
Ethylene ely 
Fortialdeh 
Cilycerin, refit 
Produetion 
Consurm ptt 
tocks, end 
Methanol, pr 
Natural 
Synthette 
Phthalic anhyd 
* Revised, 
YIineludes data! 
"Data (except 
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FERTILIZERS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS 


jon, factor 


opra ol) 


1 of mont! 


ntion (erust 
nills, end off 
ake and meal { 


ir 
ae 
ie j 1! 


end of month§} mil. of It $24 +” 
wholesale, drum ‘i dol, per Ib 19! 184 ! 192 73 





d » Preliminary Beginning 19%, “other phosphatic fertilizer are inchided uch data for 
presented are North Carolina, South Carolina, Georg Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansa 
n thet State is as follows (thou hort tons) 1965—January-Mareh, 257, April June, 349 July Sept 
ber, 76 
lndes data not shown separately 
data on lard, see p. 8-20 Figures prior to 1955 for tallow (not showr he 1655 Business &7Ta TiIsTICS 
ption figures f r edible tallow exclude quantities used In r fining ’ edible tallow, ete., ine 
ng 19455, data May include some refined otls (not formerly included ssumption figures exclude data f 
held by producing firms 
I January-July 1954 (August 1953-July 1954 for cottonseed and products) will be shown later 
ocks owned by the Commodity Credit Corpor ation 





) 


26 


Unless other wine 
deneriptive 


BUSINESS 


wtated 
nhotem are 


TAT! 


statiatics through 
in the 


shower 


/ wre Continue 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACOUER 


he 
pr 
| 


SYNTHETIC PLASTION 


ANT 
MATERIALS 


HESIN 
winetion 
Cellule 
heet 
Mold 
troce! 


Cither eel 


Pheneolle 
Volyetyr 
ren and 
Vinyl re 

Alk 


are 


ELECTRIC POWER 


ou 


Tinluste 
Ihy fnel 
ly 


water powe 


ales to ultimate 
titute 
Commercia 
tral light 

Lag light at 


; 
| 


Kuatlwnys 
Keablential o 
Kural (dlistinet 
treet and ! 
Cotter purtlie 
Interdepartn 


} 
wit 
ent 
venue from 
Electric Inatituts 


* Revi 
TKevi 


1% 


CHEVIE 
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statistics through 1954 and 
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Unless otherwise stated 


ALCOHOLIKC BEVERAGES 


jueed at winertes; 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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Unleas otherwise stated, statiatics through 1954 and 
deacriptive notes are chown in the 1966 
BUSINESS STATISTIK 


edition of 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


FRUITS D VEGETABLES 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUC 
Eaportea (bark 


Harley 
Production (Cer 
Kecelpta, pring 
took fore 
Commeret 
On farm 
i xporta, inel 
I’rices, whol 

40. 2. mal 


No. 4, atraly 


Com 
Produetion 
firimelinges 
Keeeipte pr 
BRtocka, dome 
Commerectal 
On farme 
Fxporta, tinelud 
rices, wholesale 
No, 4, yellow 


Weighted a 


Oates 

Produetion (erap 

Leow tpt prinet 

ttocka, domesth 
Commercta 
On farme 

Exports, includ 

rice, wholesale 


' 
roduction (ero, 
California 
Heoelpt i 
hipmente ft 
took revy 
of mont 
snithern Mtate 
lLenwipts, 1 
hipunent 
kes 


Price, whole 


Kye 
Vroduetion (erop « 
Keoelpta, principe 
tooka, comnoner 
rice, wholesale 


W heat 
Production (cr 
pring wheat 
Winter wheat 
Kecelpts, pring 
Disppearanos 
tocks, end of n 
( atiada (Car 
t nited tate 
{ommercial 
Intertor 


Merchant 
On fart 


Eaports, total 
\ heat ont 


Prices, wholesat's 
so. t, clark rt 
No. 2, hard 
No. 2, red wints 


Welghted ave 





He viwed ' 
* Old crop only 
4 Toledo ineluce 
They 

The total tnelu 
4 Prior to the A 
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erage for 2 week 
ports of j chief welg i vorts averaged Ge (i 
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MISCELLANEOUS POOD PRODUCT 


(often 

Clearances from | 
lo United Stats 

Visible suppl 

Import 

rice, whol 


itr 
Hawa 


Delivert 
For dome 
Vor export 
took raw 


Export 
Import 


PORACCO 


Production (ec 
took dealer 
total 
Dotnenth 
Cigar leaf 
Air-cured 
laters de 
Forelgn vrow 
Cigar leaf 
‘ iwarette tot ‘ 
Exports, including 
Imports, inelud 
M antifactured pre 
Vroduction 
Chew lng 
moking 
nuit 
Consumption 
Civaretts 
Pax-free 
Pas paid 
Cigars (large 
Manufactured 


1 cporta, clgarett: 
l’rice (wholesale 
ler and jobhe 








LEATHER 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hick 
Calf and kip ok 
Cattle hick 
(ioat and kid aki 
iheep and lamb a 

I’rices, wholesale (¢ 
Calfakina, packer, he 
bitch teer, hea 


LEATHER 
Production 
Calfand whole k 
Cattle hide and 


ole loathe 
Hends, back 
offal, tneludin 

! pper leather 

I’rive Wholesals 

Ole, bends, lel 

Upper, chrome 
hery 
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' Revised estit 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURES 





LUMBER 


neentration yards), 
mil 


fucts 
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SOFTWOODS 


nd of month 


i} producta 
sntlings, et« 


1, dried, 2°° 


| better 


concentration yards 
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ducts M 
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through 
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shown in 4 edition 


mi 
LUMBER 


PLYWOOD 


Hardwood 
shipment 
Inventor 


Boltwood 


METALS 


AND 


Iron and Steel Serap 
and re 

crap pr 

snod s50 


umption, t 


Production 
Hhome 
Pure 

Cor 

Btock 


consumer 


fietriet 
Mine produectior 
hipment 
tock it ml 
upert 
liprment re 
Consumptior 
tocks, end of 


Mangunene ore 
Pig tron and Iron Manufactures 
tings, er 


Corder u 
hipment 


fille 


ti 
Orders, 
hipments, t 
bor 
Pig tron 
Production 
i umptlo 


Looks 


carn A Thee 


il’ 
(ool 


Haste 
Foundry, 


Steel, Crude and Semimanu factares 
teel omating 
hipinent total 
For mle, total 
Kallway spur 
teel forging ‘ 
Orders, unfilled 
hipmments, total 
Drop and upeet 
Pree and open | 
tee! ingota and steel f 
Production 
Vereent of cap 
Prices, wholemle 
Composite, finiahe 
Mteel billets, reroll 


truetural shape 
Steel serap, No. I, 


Steel, 


Harrels and drut ‘ 
Orders, unfilled, end 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of montt 

Cans, metal, shipment 

total for aale and 
Food 
Nonfood 
Shipments for sale 
Closures (for glass container 
(Crowns, production 


* Kevined * Prelimin 

§ Heginning 19%, 4 
furnaces. Also, some | 
now more acetrately represented 

For 10%, percent of capac 


NOTE FOR STEEI 
products), rails and 


ita 


ore | 


poCeNsOr le 


pt 


OF 


CURRENT BUSINE 





AND MANUFACTURES 


$38, 536 wl 


WK) 


451) 
$21, 524 
145, 176 158,777 
238, OVO 22, 924 

1, 543 1, 405 


1v4 





6, of 128,303 


HM, 360 | 37,619 


Potal for July-August 
ul American Iron and Steel Inatitute 
luded in stocks at furnace yards 

“Kevisions for 1954 appear in th 
0 tons of stec 


blooms, slabs, billets, 
ents beginning 1033 on 


n ngots, 
i Phir 
1! annua pl 


reflect increased coverage of approx 
and certain small stocks of 


5, data are based on capacity as of Ja: 


~~ 


December 1956 


AND MANU FACTURES—Continued 


448, 
aH Me 
182,104 
36,151 
1, 400 


, 6 24, 548 


1 Canadian 
er data, are 
4 if p &S- JS 


125,525,310 tons 


re, not fu 


¢ June 1956 Svuavey and for 1955 tn t 


skelp, and wire rods (formerly incl itt ire 


the revised basis will be shown later 


elk and wire 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and | 
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October 


MET. 


IRON AND STEEL-— Continued 


Steel, Manufactured Products Continued 

Steel products, net shipments i 

Total (all grades thous. of short tons 
Semifinished products . do 
Structural shapes (heavy), steel piling do 

‘ do 

and accessories do 
1 too! steel, total ad 
Hot rolled (incl. light shapes a 

Reinforcing do 
d 


Plates 


Cold finished ’ 

Pipe and tubing 
Wire and wire product do 
Tin mill products (incl. black plate do 
Sheets and strip ctrical), total ad 
heets: Hotr do 
Cold le 


incl ele 


led 
rolled (incl. enameling 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS* 


Aluminu 
fuction, primary, domesti« 
Estimated recovery f 


Import 


I’ roe 
serap® 


short tons 
do 
de 
do 


id bronze ingots 
mille, ete 
total 


product 


ducts, total 
mill product 


irs 


nze foun 


dol. per it 


Lois 
short tons 


tent of ore consumed 

Data for January-J 
4‘ Por December 1946 
§ Keginning with the Mare 


most cases All serls 


miu 


alter (in r rts comprise tr ports for i 
Metal Market; shipments of mill product plu 
ts. consumption, and stocks of copper and 


American 
frtal Statistica, stocks of scray 


juction, ext 
Ameri 

mar nd seconds ters 

for 1904 > allable upon request 

onths appear 

lata include 


yl 
Rurcau of 4 


Jan 


secondary sm 


| Novem 
ber ber 
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n the July 19% 5 
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Janu Febru April 
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Decem 


133, ORO 140, 304 
$2, O92 2,201 
wm wt 
21. 


MM 


2% 07 
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40), 3348 
108, 100 


8 ON 
117, 742 

ian) 
&, O68 





1a) 

4,140 

190% exclude export 

sijustment of 6,40 

h 10% Sunvey, data reflect re 
except as noted) are ce pile 
ediate consumption plus material the 


al entering 
piled joint 


une igot uch expor ' 
rred fre crap stock 
wdiuet For changes n 
Department of Interior 
country under bot 
Depart ment of Com 
HBDSA 


{ slab zine 


pig and ingot are comy ? the ¢ merece, HD 
shipments of mill and foundry products are compiled by 
in gross weight Zine primary smelter production o 
from total smelter production American 
A332), 83.1449, 03,746, 89,176 174% 


lead are 
compiled by 
Aug 45 (toms ALS, Ame 


not included tn earl 


RVEY 
stocks of refinery shaper 


elters 


Lead — pre 


August 


j 
| Sept 


he 


em 
r j 


October 
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wtated 


HEATING APPARATT 


Shipment 
tock ef 
Onl barter 
thipment 
{tock or 
Btlove ane 
Shipment 
Coal and 
(ine fined. ? 


K eromerm 


fin 
on 
“lid fuel 


ster heater 
MACHINERY AND 


Hiowerns, far 
lower 
(rit 


Vounds 


Furnace 


Irilusatrial tr 
Hand (motor 
Kider-type 

Industrial trinek 
menta® 


Machine 


ELECTRICAT 


Hlousehold el 
Hefriveration 


Vacuum el 


Conaun 
hipmnent 
teel eondult 
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ow order 
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iow oF 
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Direet ev 


Anthractt 
Produetior 
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Kaport 
Dries 
Ketall 


W hole 


Revised 
Hevinning J 
wremnt of thone fe 
"New sorte 
{the Federal Rese 
iKadio product 
tember 1056 cover 
"Duta for Jan 


{Pata for poly; 
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LROLCTPMENT 
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PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


COAL Continued 
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Unless otherwise sated, wtatieticn through 1964 and 
Copetetive notes are shown in the 1965 edition of nines ' Janu- | Fet | | : io 
BUSINESS STATISTICS October : a eerd- | March | April | May | June : ™! October | *4*e" 
‘ | rf yer 


ary ary 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS Continued 


Refined petroleum products Continued 
Ladricants 
Production 
Domestic demand ¢ 
Ktocks, refinery, end of month 
Exports 
Price, wholesale, bright 
Tulsa) 
Motor fuel 
Gasoline (including avia 
Production, total 9 
Gasoline and naphtha fror 
Natural gas liquid 
Used at refinert 
Used in other gas 


Domestic demand 9 
Btocka, end of mont! 
Finished gasoline 
At refinertes 
Unfinished gasoline 
Natural gasoline and 


Exports (motor fuel, ¢ 
Prices, gasoline 
W holesale, refinery 
W holesale, regular grade 
Ketail, service statior i 
Aviation gasoline 
Production, total 
100-octane and 
Btocks, end oft 
1O-octane ar 
Jet fuel * 
Production 
Domestic demar 
Rtocks, end oft 
Asphalt:© 
Production 
ttocks, refiner 
Ward 
Production 
Htocks, refinery, end of me 


Asphalt products, shit 
Asphalt roofing, total 
toll roofing and cap sheet 
Smooth surfaced 
M ineral surfaced 
Bhingles, all type 
Asphalt siding 
Haturated felts 





PULP WOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Heoeipts 
Consumption 
Ntocks, end of mont! 
Waste paper 
Keoelpts 
Consumption 
Btocks, end of month 


Wood PULP 
Production 
Total, all grades 
Dissolving and special 
Mulfate 
Sulfite 
CGiround wood 
Defibrated or ex; 
Roda, semichern 
Stocks, end of month 
Total, all mills 
Pulp mills 
Paper and beard o 
Nonpaper mills 


he 


Exports, all grace tot 
Dissolving and ape 


All other 


Imports, all grace 
Dissolving and 
All other 





’ Revised I 
* Average for M4 rey 
? Kevisions for petr 
005 will be publishe 
*New series 
ineues 
OAsphalt—? 
of E lective 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS October | ee er se os October | 
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PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 

box production ft 

1, total thous. of short tons 
do 

1 do 


do 


maper and 
sper and boar 
Paper 

Paper boar 
W et-rmach ine 


eth : er and board do 


ewsprint, ar 1 paperboard 
A saocia ior 
thous. of short 


nonth 


onth 


ered to 
ce 
Paperboard A 
tho 
ont! 


RUBBER 


ee! RAM 
176 nw we 
4, S26 “Mn 





‘ i” paper 1 Not entirel 
ariier prices is $140 
th the October 1065 Survey, items have been revised as follow nstruction paper (formerly included in ytal for paper 
board was formerly inchided with puperboard 
for January- December 1954, appear in the March 1956 Survey 
sions are as follows (units as above) Cctober 1054, 4174; May 1055, 447 une 1955, 440.5 
January 1063-March 1955 will be shown later 
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atatiatics through 1954 and 
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1955 edition of 


descriptive notem are 
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shown in the 


TIRES AND TURES 


Pneumatic cas P 
Vroduction 


Bhipmenta, tot il 
Original equip 
KHeplacement equls 
Export 


tocks, end of mont 

Ke xports 
Inner tubea: 
Production 
Shipments 





Mioeks, end of mor 
Kaports 


STONE, CLAY, AN 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production 
Percent of capacit 

Shipments 

Btocks, end of month 
Finished 
Clinker 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


rick, unglazed 
Production 
thipments 
Price, wholesale, comn 


Clay sewer pipe, vitrified 
Production 
Shipments 

Structural tile, un 
Production 
Shipments 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


CGilase containers 
Production 
Bhipments, domest le 

General-use food 
Narrow neck foo 
Wide-mouth food 

ginsses, and fruit 


Heverage 
Heer bottle 

Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemienl, househo le 
Dairy product 


Stocks, end of month 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
Crude gypaum, quart 

Iinports 

Production 


Caleined, product 


Oypeaum product 
Uren ined uses 


Industrial uses 
Hullding une 
Plasters 
Kase coat 


All other (incl, Keer 





Lath 
Wallboard 
l 27,000 per a 


All other 
lable upon reque 


® l’rel 
overiwe u™ 


* Kevised, 

d' Data for 10M for produ ‘ 

OComprises sheat! rr i id tn sted : 

sty Bak Bay ahead . : ; er production nting con e industry i 
nomics Rureau, Inc; the tot age ~ , eS , er predaction & & oon lustry coverage) is 
polyester, taran, prot: 

Data for import | ed ! S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cens 
comprises, in addition t serylic, and polyester fibers, and of puper, 
prises broad woven fabr 

Statistics for 1055 are 
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Muar 


ber 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


APPARE!I 


cents per Ib 
average 14 mar 
cents per Ib 


of bales 
de 
do 


thous 


00ds over 12 inches In width, 
mil. of linear yd 
thous. of sq. yd 

de 


cents per Ib 
2-inch, 8 oz/yd__ cents per yd 
mx 72 do 
inch, 48 x 44-48 do 
‘ n cones or tubes 
dol. per Ib 
ae 


tem spindles) 4 
day, total thous 


2), Ga 
te 10, 425 
mil. of hr l ; 10, 347 
d | 617 
do f 10, { 77 0. 643 


147.2 


mil. of Ib 


} of Ib ae I 
1. per Ib 
of linear yd 


4144 





‘he el n y overa 
Decet for month show 
rk art t ave 12 ) , onth in 19 
qData f cer 4s ne, and 


onth tnalente 


week period * (ine 

* Data for Ja 
staple, ete 

eptember 


ler { I t et io#r 


1 escet 
1, except 


the tas 
on # 5-day 
at bottom of p. & 

Auguat 1965 not strictly con 


lated 
ve note 


hour Week without any adjustme 
38 for sources. data for 19 
parable with earlier data 


irre lata are withhel 
ober 1906 BURVEY, p 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
WOOL AND MANUPACTURES 


Wool consumption, mill 
Appare! class 
Oarpet class 
Wool imports, clean content 
Apparel class (dutiable), clean « 
Wool prices, wholesale, raw 
Territory, As, 708, Wr 
right fleece, Min le 
Australian, (As, 70%, good topr 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/2 
wholesale price 


Woolen and worsted we 
Vroduction, quarter! 
Appare! fabrics, total 
Other than Governn 
Men's and bo 
Women's a 
Nonappare! fabri 
Vrices, wholesale 
Flannel, men’ 
Ciabardine, wor: 





TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


AIRCRAFT 


Civil atreraft (complet 
Airfrarne weight 
t sport a 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Vactory sale total 
© omehe total 
Dortresth 
Paswenger cars, total 
Dortnesthe 
Trucks, total 
Domest 


om 
7 
2H) 
40,08) 417 
420,515 4! 
w), 741 


3, O44 
Exports, total® 
i 


. P ‘ } 2 q 25, 509 
masenyer cur 1, % i A 1, 559 

Trucks ard brine My 

Truck tratlers, productior 

Complete tratler 
Vanes 

Tratler chusal 


Keg istration 
Jew passenger car 


New commerelal en 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Ratlway Car Institut 
Freight car 
hipments, total 
Equipment manufactur 
dothneath 
Kalilroad shops, do 
Passenger cars, equiptmen 
Orders unfilled, end of t 
Domentte 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 


Ansociation of American i 
Freight cars (elo I 
Number owned 
Undergoing or awalting « 
Percent of total owned 
Orders, unfilled 
Equipment manufacts 
Kailroad shops 
Locomotives (cla 1), « 
Mteam, undergotng or 


Pereent of total or 
Disseleleetric and ¢ 


Kaports of locomot! 





* Revised * Preliminas 

9 Data for December iiand Ma ‘ 1 wee 

of Exports revised beg wn ine hty : all ifte pecia ry’ and ther 
® Data beginning Jo ary 10M Ine . ‘ 


! ! wnt irpose vehi ! l led in earlier data; export 
(number): October 1054-—Total, 22.216 ‘ ha il ‘ 17,073 
§ Excludes railroad-owned private refriger ' ' 


Data begin R cel reflect 
bility with earlier data, based on ownership, is affected by less than | 


reclassification of reporting vis, compara 
NOTE, Beginning with the October 1956 Survey, feures for of industrial trucks and tractors will be found on p 4 in the Machinery and 
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